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and all of them made possible through profits! 


IN THE LAST EIGHT YEARS, 
International Harvester has 
increased the number of its 
employes in the United States 
from 60,000 to 90,000. 


This means that 30,000 new 
jobs have been created — good 
jobs at good pay for junior 
executives, engineers, drafts- 
men, technicians, among many 
others. And every one of these 
jobs carries with it plenty of 
chance for advancement. 


This great progress in job- 
making has been made possible 
by the profits which over the 
last 20 years the company has 
plowed back into the business. 
That is why we like to say 
PROFITS MEAN PROGRESS for 
everyone. 


For example: 


During the eight year period 
in which our force was in- 
creased from 60,000 to 90,000 
employes, the average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our 
non-salaried factory employes 
have increased 92.6 per cent. 


Customers have benefited 
from the fact that our margin 
of profit on sales today is two- 
fifths less than in 1941. 


And our stockholders have 
had a fair return on the sav- 
ings they have invested in our 
company. Dividends on com- 
mon stock this year are 4.65% 
on the book value, as compared 
with 4% in 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL 


In 1948, the company had 
profits, after taxes, of 4.7 cents 
from each dollar of sales. 


We know it is cur continuing 
ability to earn a reasonable 
profit that has made it possible 
for International Harvester in 
the past year to serve more peo- 
ple—customers, employes and 
stockholders—in greater mea- 
sure than ever before. Profits 
mean progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to con- 
tinue to make a reasonable 
profit with each succeeding 
year in the future—to keep 
right on creating more and 
more jobs at good pay for 
young men entering industry, 
just as we have done in the past. 


HARVESTER 
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Calendar of Events 


Apr. 8—Northeastern WEA, Appleton 


Apr. 8-9—NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Chicago 


Apr. 8-9—Wis. Home Economics Assn., 
La Crosse 


Apr. 9—Elementary Education Confer- 
ence, Eau. Claire 

Apr. 12-13—Physical Education Insti- 
tute, La Crosse 

Apr. 16—Wis. Council for Social 
Studies, Madison 


Apr. 21-22—Wis. Adm. and Sch. Bds., 
Milwaukee 


Apr. 28-29—Wis. Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Green Bay 


May 6-7—Wis. Elem. Prin. Assn. 
Madison 


May 14-15—Wis. Assn. for Childhood 
Education, Green Lake 


May 26-27—-Governor’s Youth Confer- 
ence, Madison 
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On the Cover 


OM DIETRICH paints the 

views about him as he sees 
them. In “Paper Mills” he puts 
on canvas a scene sO common in 
Appleton and in other cities of 
Wisconsin where paper making is 
a chief industry. 

A native of Appleton and artist 
in residence at Lawrence College. 
Mr. Dietrich has received na- 
tional recognition through the 
showing of his work throughout 
the United States. In 1943 he re- 
ceived the Milwaukee Journa! 
Purchase prize. His paintings 
have been purchased by the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, the Milwau- 
kee Art Institute, the Milwaukee 
Journal, and the Rockford, IIl., 
Art Association as well as many 
others. 


Thomas M. Dietrich has been a 
student at the University of Wis- 
consin, the Cincinnati Art Acad- 
emy, and the Minneapolis School 
of Art. He has held a fellowship 
in the Tiffany Foundation and a 
scholarship to Ox-Bow Sauga- 
tuck, Mich. 
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The University of Wisconsin 


Presents the Following 


summer session Program 


June 24 to August 19 


For Administrators and Supervisors 
ADMINISTRATION: Planning and evaluation of educational programs; Principles of educa- 


tional administration; General administrative problems of the modern school; Administration 
and supervision of teacher personnel; Financial support of public education; Business man- 
agement of local schools; School buildings and school building programs; Legal aspects of 


school administration. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING AND INSTRUCTION: Problems in recreation planning; Early 
childhood education; Elementary school curriculum; Secondary school curriculum; Children’s 
literature; Local production of audio-visual material; Introduction to curriculum planning; 
Practice in curriculum planning; Seminar in the study of communication at the college level; 
Seminar in elementary education; Seminar in audio-visual education; Field practice in super- 


vision, curriculum and method. 


CLINICAL TECHNIQUES: Advanced clinical practice; Clinical testing (Binet and Wechsler); 
Diagnosis of scholarship and behavior difficulties; Clinical practice in reading; Remedial 
reading; Clinical testing. 

GUIDANCE: Techniques of guidance and personnel services; Job and occupational analysis; Prin- 
ciples and practices of guidance; Clinical studies in guidance; Seminar in educational, social 
and vocational guidance; College personnel problems in educational, social and vocational 
guidance. 

EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN: The exceptional child; Special techniques and 
appliances used in teaching the blind; Modern acoustic instrumentation; Advanced ‘problems 
in the education of the blind; Methods and materials in the education of the blind (second- 
ary level); Hearing rehabilitation. 

CLINICAL AND LABORATORY OPPORTUNITIES: An All-Education Activity Program with 
opportunity to work on specific problems or for participation in discussion and planning 
groups. The Laboratory School provides opportunity for observation and participation in 


actual teaching. 





Details of the 1949 Summer Session as now planned may be secured by addressing: 


Director of the Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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Practical projects initiated by students and teachers 
of Pulaski High School have stirred the people to 
action. Just an ordinary rural town of Wisconsin, 
Pulaski has become an active community where citi- 
zens are proud and thrilled to play their chosen roles. 








Teamwork 
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Town 


MICHAEL KAZAR 


Two Rivers High School 
Formerly a Teacher at Pulaski 


OW can educational activi- 

ties be carried on in a par- 
ticular community? How can a 
school and community work to- 
gether toward new goals? How 
can new purposes be created? 
How should activities undertaken 
be organized so as to best meet 
local conditions? These and other 
problems have been undertaken 
and met in a variety of interest- 
ing ways at Pulaski High School, 
Pulaski, Wisconsin. Ever since 
the school began studying its 
community and needs of its stu- 
dents, enrollment has jumped 
from less than 140 in 1935 to 





An important change was the introduc- 
tion of new courses ... crafts and shop. 
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nearly 375 at the present time. In 
1935 a change of administration 
brought with it a change in edu- 
cational services and program 
which were fashioned to meet the 
needs and interests of the com- 
munity and its young folks. An 
important one of these changes 
was the introduction of new 
courses which eventually in- 
cluded agriculture, home econom- 
ics, arts and crafts, and shop 
classes. This variety of courses 
satisfied many interests and di- 
verse needs. The most important 
change, however, was the life- 
centered curriculum. 


A Laboratory of Learning 

School became a vital living 
thing for Pulaski students. It is 
a place where real life experi- 
ences are met and studied, com- 
munity projects planned and car- 
ried out. All of these supple- 
mented and complemented book 
learning so that group work serv- 
ices and skills afforded an oppor- 
tunity to learn by doing, to think 
by thinking, and to recognize, 
evaluate, and solve real problems 
of all kinds. School was not con- 
fined to the classrooms. Surveys, 
excursions, work experiences, and 
bus trips became vital processes 
of learning. Problems were real 





It is a place where real life experiences 
are met and studied, the community 
projects are planned and carried out. 


and recognizable since they were 
found in the area where the stu- 
dents lived. The boys taking ag- 
riculture tested and analyzed the 
soil on their father’s farms. 


This was followed up with con- 
structive methods of improving 
the fertility of the land. The same 
was done when the boys inaugu- 
rated a milk testing program 
which today is one of the finest in 
the state. 


With the help of the agricul- 
ture and home economics depart- 
ments a community canning cen- 
ter became one of the most popu- 
lar projects in Pulaski during the 
war. The school took the lead in 
securing the equipment necessary 
to process and can the food. Hun- 
dreds of citizens in the commu- 
nity and surrounding area availed 
themselves of this wonderful op- 
portunity to process their harvest 
in an economical and convenient 
way. 


Farm Classes 

Farmers institutes are regular 
occurrences. These bring in agri- 
cultural experts in many fields 
who present programs which an- 
swer the needs of the local farm- 
ers. They are all-day affairs and 
bring capacity crowds into the 
high school gymnasium. Other 
agricultural services offered by 
the school include the large shops 
where farmers may come for eve- 
ning classes or make use of the 
tools and machinery with which 
they repair their own equipment 
or build such projects as brooder 
houses and lime spreaders. 


A class of 25 veterans is con- 
ducted weekly to study scientific 
agriculture and pursue shop 
trades. Classes for adult farmers 
and their wives are held during 
the winter months. aw 





School on Wheels 


The four school busses which 
operate out of Pulaski are not 
used solely for the transportation 
of students to and from school. 
Educational trips that have taken 
students on occasion to Minne- 
apolis, Madison, and Chicago are 
quite a part of regular classwork. 
Similar trips are constantly taken 
to surrounding areas where stu- 
dents learn first hand, the causes 
and effects of many kinds of prob- 
lems. These problems become the 
basis for further inquiry. 


Community Newspaper 


Several years ago Pulaski 
found itself without benefit of a 
community paper. Students in 
the Senior English classes voiced 
their regret and discussed the 
possibilities of starting a commu- 
nity paper themselves. The 
teacher, in sympathy with this 
rather ambitious suggestion, sug- 
gested that they look into the 
matter. The principal was con- 
sulted and after receiving his ap- 
proval and encouragement, the 
students organized the project. 
The result was the birth of the 
Pulaski News, an eight page com- 
munity paper which is published 
weekly during the school year. 

The English students see a real 
need for learning to write cor- 
rectly as their articles make up 
the content of the paper. At pres- 
ent the News has a subscription 
list of nearly 2000. The book- 
keeping classes keep the books; 
the typing classes do the typing 
for the project. Some of the 
printing is done in the school 
print shop. The soliciting for sub- 
scriptions and ads, the mailing of 
the paper and other tasks in- 
volved offer excellent opportunity 
for business experience, meeting 
and conversing with people and 
with the writing of usable Eng- 
lish. 


Worth-While Projects 

A social science class was 
studying the gravest problem of 
all one day. The population of 
Pulaski was slowly declining. Ev- 
eryone agreed that a contributing 
factor was the migration of peo- 
ple to communities where work 
opportunities were greater. Some- 
one wondered how many of the 
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boys who at that time were 
in the services would be 
coming back after the war. 
The students appointed a 
committee to draw up a 
questionnaire. Four hun- 
dred of these were sent out 
and 300 produced answers. 
Of these, 280 indicated that 
they would settle down in 
Pulaski if jobs were avail- 
able. The students went to 
work writing articles in 
their paper to the effect 
that the community needs 
more industry. They said 
that rural industrialization 
would diversify and multi- 
ply job opportunities and 
provide a broader base for 
the economy of the area. They 
wrote articles on the qualities of 
a good community. 

Soon they had the townspeople 
interested enough so that meet- 
ings were called. The last of 
these, which was held in the gym- 
nasium, produced the results 
sought for because out of this 
meeting grew the planning com- 
mittee. Out of the committee grew 
Pulaski Industries, Inc. 


Needed Steady Jobs 


The classes then conducted 
another survey. They found that 
the work offered in Pulaski was 
insufficient and of a seasonal na- 
ture. The first great need then, 
was for year round work. And 
most of all, the village wanted to 
see their young people stay in Pu- 
laski. Pulaski Industries, the cul- 
mination of an idea born within a 
social science classroom, capital- 
ized a few weeks later at $35,000. 
This money was raised by ener- 
getic townspeople, farmers, school 
and church leaders. 

. The students helped with the 
publicity in their newspaper. 
Their aim was to aid local manu- 
facturing, labor, business, and 
agriculture by building a factory. 
The factory today is a reality and 
employs 240 people, a large per- 
centage of whom are Pulaski 
High School graduates. An addi- 
tional half a million dollars pours 
into the community in factory 
pay-rolls. Good agriculture plus 
some industry means good busi- 
ness for a rural area. It also adds 














Pulaski has a certain percentage of stu- 
dents that do go to college . 
this group is relatively in the minority. 


. . although 


to the tax base for education and 
other public purposes. 


Water Works 


There had been a water works 
referendum four times. Each time 
it was decisively turned down. 
This time the science classes de- 
cided to make an inspectional sur- 
vey of the wells in the commu- 
nity. Water samples were taken, 
sent into the health department at 
Madison and returns anxiously 
awaited. The result of this com- 
munity research revealed the fact 
that over one half of the wells 
were not in the best of condition 
to promote good health. This was 
valuable data! The newspaper 
again went to work with reveal- 
ing articles on the water and 
sanitation situation in the com- 
munity. What would happen? 
The election was only a month 
away. Finally the day arrived. 
When the votes were tabulated 
the citizens, spurred on with the 
new Pulaski spirit and enthusi- 
asm, voted in a water works and 
sewage projects by six to one. 
Today the project is complete and 
the community is enjoying health 
and sanitation conditions which 
only a short time ago were but a 
dream. 


Students Build a Home 


Pulaski, like every other com- 
munity, was experiencing a hous- 
ing shortage. Families were liv- 
ing in crowded apartments and 
flats. Here too, the industriai 
arts, arts and crafts, and shop 
classes pointed the way when 
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they built a five room bungalow. 
The boys did this in spite of the 
fact that an acute material short- 
age- prevailed at the time. When 
the home was finished the stu- 
dents put on a public auction at 
which time the house was sold to 
the highest bidder. The building 
of the home required careful plan- 
ning and study. Homes in the 
community were studied from the 
standpoint of economy of space 
and material without the sacrifice 
of beauty. The home is occupied 
today, a block from the school, a 
landmark to the leadership and 
know-how of Pulaski’s young peo- 
ple. Yes, boys in shop classes 
learned to do things. They even 
partly constructed their own shop 
building. 


Social, Recreational Needs 
Interests lately have been 
focused on the recreational needs 
of the community. Again the 
school studied the needs of the 
community and has cooperated 
with such agencies as the Com- 
munity Chest and the Chamber of 
Commerce to put across a fine 
recreational program. The village 
board was contacted about the 
“old fair grounds.” Today the 
grounds have been cleaned of 
stones, seeded, and plotted. A 
lighting system was installed for 
a football and softball field. Plans 
are now in store for an area for 


the communities children with a 
full time recreational director in 
charge. High school students are 
again leading the way. 

The school also has a very 
active Student Council and a wide 
and varied work experience pro- 
gram for many of its junior and 
senior students. Movies and out- 
side speakers supplement regular 
methods of instruction. 

Here is a community where the 
students, making banner stories 
out of the village tax rate or the 
water works referendum for its 
newspaper, studying local needs 
and problems in their classes, ap- 
plying vocational skills to better- 
ing their own homes and lives 
have found new roots in their 
community. Others have gone on 
to college. Let not the reader sup- 
pose that their needs are not met. 
Pulaski has a certain percentage 
that do go to college although, 
just as in other communities, this 
group is relatively in the minor- 
ity. That their needs have been 
met too, however, can be indi- 
cated by the number who today 
are teachers, lawyers, doctors, en- 
gineers, and successful business- 
men. 

Teachers as well as students 
take part in community affairs. 
Teachers serve as members of the 
Village Board, as Community 
Chest officers, church trustees, 
Chamber of Commerce directors 





Classes for adult farmers and their wives are held during the winter months. 
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and similar positions of leader- 
ship and community work. 

High school classes freely dis- 
cuss and study problems such as 
rural school reorganization, local 
work opportunities, needs for 
recreation, community health, 
and local government. After study 
and discussion, they actually do 
something about them. The work 
of the school and the work of the 
community are the same. Educa- 
tion then becomes meaningful 
and alive to the students when 
they learn how and why we work 
and live together in actual demo- 
cratic life situations. 


WEA Retirement 
Committee Statement 


HE WEA Committee on Re- 

tirement has endorsed the 
following statement for publica- 
tion in the Journal. 

One of the problems brought to 
the committee and association 
officers is the low payments to 
numerous present annuitants. 
The cost of living has imposed 
admitted hardships upon them. 
Their plight is recognized. They 
request that their annuities be in- 
creased. The situation and a pos- 
sible solution has had repeated 
consideration of the WEA Com- 
mittee, the Actuary, and Retire- 
ment officials. According to ex- 
pert and legal opinion increased 
payments cannot be made out of 
the retirement funds since the 
fund is the aggregate of obliga- 
tions to present members and an- 
nuitants. There is agreement that 
relief to hard pressed annuitants 
can only be granted through spe- 
cial legislation and a special ap- 
propriation apart from the retire- 
ment system funds. The problem 
has been discussed with several 
legislators. Its solution is not 
simple. Many factors operate. It 
is known that some annuities are 
low because at the time of retire- 
ment personal deposits were with- 
drawn. The WEA will work with 
legislators in an attempt to secure 
some alleviation of the distress of 
former teachers. 

Editor’s Note: Your attention is 
called to the Report of the Joint Sur- 
vey Committee on Retirement Systems 
found on page 8 which lists the guiding 
principles adopted by the Committee. 








A Rural Viewpoint 


for 


Rural Teachers 


ISCONSIN’S 22 county 

normal schools last spring 
graduated 340 young men and 
women specially groomed to teach 
in any of the 6,500 rural schools 
that dot the state. For two years 
these prospective teachers have 
been probing into the economics 
of a dairyland, the social give and 
take of rural communities; ob- 
serving and teaching one and 
two-room country schools; asso- 
ciating casually with rural school 
children; and even picking up a 
few clues on how to get along 
happily with a school board. 

Now they are ready to help 
ease the teacher shortage, which 
has hit hardest on the rural level 
(two-thirds of Wisconsin’s 4,000 
permit teachers are in country 
schools). But the normals’ most 
powerful reason for existing— 
teacher shortage or not—is that 
they are in themselves recogni- 
tion that instructors for rural 
schools require special training to 
maintain the rural viewpoint and 
to meet the needs of rural youth. 


Teach As You’d Be Taught 


The Racine-—Kenosha Rural 
Normal School at Union Grove is 
sure proof that such schools are 
living up to their names. Union 
Grove is a small town, population 
1,000, in the southeast corner of 
Wisconsin. It is surrounded by 
good Wisconsin farm country 
from which come many of its 57 
teacher trainees and most of the 
children in its demonstration 
school. “It’s so practical,” say 
trainees to explain why they chose 
Union Grove. They’re enthusiastic 
about the demonstration school 
and the 75 youngsters they are 
getting to know and understand 
so well. And they have warm 
words for the cadeting periods 
when they begin to get the feel of 
a one-room school. 
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ELAINE A. WALLER 


Reporter 
Rural Editorial Service 


Ask who is responsible for 
Union Grove’s being a real edu- 
cation laboratory and students 
will point to Principal Arthur J. 
Smith. Since Mr. Smith first 
stepped into a rural classroom 43 
years ago, he has developed defi- 
nite ideas on how rural teachers 
should be trained. ‘We believe in 
exposing them to the kind of 
teaching we’d like to see them 
carry on, and then in giving them 
ample chances to test what they’ve 
learned in typical rural teaching 
situations,” says Mr. Smith. 

Core of his teach-as-you-would- 
be-taught program is the demon- 
stration school. Two-room and 
with a rural atmosphere since 
most of the pupils come from 
three districts outside town, the 
school is designed to show trainees 
samples of the best in teaching. 
First thing each morning, when 
trainees, children, and teachers 
are freshest, they assemble for 
the demonstration class. 

Mabel Roskilly who has the 
first four grades and Eileen Buck- 
ley who has the upper grades are 
former Union Grovers, appren- 
ticed in rural schools, and are con- 
sidered top-flight teachers. But 
they must really mind their P’s 
and Q’s and three R’s during the 




















... giving them ample chances 


demonstration class, for a score 
of scrutinizing trainees are sit- 
ting in the back of each of their 
rooms, noting the way they intro- 
duce the day’s lesson, how they 
tie it up with the previous day’s, 
the visual aids they use, the re- 
actions of the children. After the 
class is over, Misses Roskilly and 
Buckley must be able to stand be- 
fore the trainees and defend their 
every phrase and device. 


Taking Notes 


One morning, for example, 
Miss Roskilly was teaching her 
primary students to count by 
two’s. Trainees sat quietly in the 
back, scribbling notes to describe 
Miss Roskilly’s pleasant manner, 
constant encouragement (‘Paul- 
ine makes a six right now, doesn’t 
she?’”’), use of concretes (beads 
for counting), and varied activi- 
ties to take care of short interest 
spans. In the other classroom, 
trainees were watching Miss 
Buckley introduce a lesson on 
Roman numerals and decimals, 
noting that she was careful to ask 
her pupils if any of the new prob- 
lems perplexed them. 





As long as thousands of one and two-room rural 
schools dot the Wisconsin landscape, the rural 
normals are needed to provide teachers who are 
trained to maintain the rural point of view and 
to meet the many needs of our rural youth. 
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During the conference that fol- 
lowed, trainees showed that they 
were learning more than the fun- 
damentals of teaching arithmetic. 
“Jimmy’s coming up in arith- 
metic . . . more alert now,” said 
one. “Bobby tries awfully hard 
. .« he’s slower than the rest,” 
said another sympathetically. 
Trainees, it- was obvious, are 
learning to think of the children 
as individuals. Directing their 
playground sports, reading to 
them, and just being near them 
all day makes that come second- 
nature. 


No Textbook Slavery Here 


Model teaching goes on not 
only in the demonstration school 
but in the trainees own classes. 
On the theory that a teacher who 
has benefited through audio-visual 
aids when in training will employ 
them to advantage in his own 
classroom, Union Grove instruc- 
tors make wide use of films, 
slides, filmstrips, flat pictures, 
and charts. This serves to under- 
line the school’s course in visual 
education. 

Slavery to textbooks has been 
abolished at Union Grove in the 
calculated hope that the fledgling 
teachers will follow suit. Armed 
with reading lists, trainees spend 
much of their non-class time in 
the school library, consulting cur- 
rent periodicals and books on the 
latest on educational and social 
problems. 

“We try to get them to think 
in terms of a unit of interest and 
experience instead of textbooks,” 
says Mr. Smith, recalling that in 
one or two-teacher rural schools 
this is one of the best ways to get 
rid of the ten-minute class and cut 
across subject-matter and grade 
lines. 


Criticize Teaching Plans 

“We teach them to plan their 
lessons, to combine their mastery 
of the academics with the ele- 
ments of teaching the subject,” 
Mr. Smith continues. “For in- 
stance, in their biology classes 
they develop their own plan of 
teaching the sciences, not from 
any teacher or textbook, but from 
the research they do for their 
own enlightenment.” Classtime is 
then spent not alone on academics 
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but ‘in criticism of the teaching 
plans. 


Study Rural Problems 


Rural problems permeate all 
their lessons. Trainees are at 
present concentrating on health 
education that goes beyond the 
star-studded health charts and on 
good physical conditions in their 
schools—cleanliness, light, seat- 
ing, heat, and ventilation. School- 
board-teacher relationships have 
been dramatized in skits by the 
trainees and PTA’s and commu- 
nity councils have been the sub- 
jects of special study. 

Rural sociology under the lead- 
ership of Algoma Van Derhyden 
is taking on new significance since 
an increasing number of Union 
Grove trainees are city people 
with a yen to teach country school 
and an appreciation of the prac- 
tical experience the county nor- 
mals offer any would-be teacher. 
Last spring, for instance, they 
were studying conservation and 
its applications in the rural 
school. On the way out to make a 
survey of the trees on the grounds, 
trainees buzzed with the poten- 
tialities of similar surveys in the 
schools they would soon staff. 


Cadet Period 


After 20 weeks of this specific 
training-with-a-goal, students are 
ready for their first three-week 
cadet period in a rural school. Be- 
fore the two years are up, they 
will have had a chance to flex 
their teaching muscles in three 
such periods. Trainees are most 
enthusiastic about the cadeting 


since it is their first real chance 
to teach. Each time, they come 
back with a raft of questions 
from “How can I make spelling 
lessons livelier?” to “Can you 
help me on discipline problems?” 

“Cadeting gives you a sense of 
responsibility,” says one student. 
“You're left with the whole school 
and suddenly you realize that 
you aren’t just the teacher for 
eight grades but the cook, janitor, 
and fire-tender, too.’”’ Others men- 
tion that cadeting “takes the edge 
off your fears . . . makes you 
more sure of yourself... is real 
experience in handling children.’ 

Schools chosen for the cadet 
teaching are the best the five sur- 
rounding counties have to offer. 
Students generally practice in the 
county in which they will even- 
tually teach—and they usually 
teach in their home county. So 
they know beforehand what 
makes the community tick and 
have a personal interest in its 
betterment. 

During the three weeks the 
cadets are in the field, Mr. Smith 
and his instructors go school- 
storming, visiting all the cadets, 
checking on their progress, and 
requesting the regular teachers to 
fill out criticism sheets on the 
trainees. 


Graduates in Action 

To check on the soundness of 
its teaching and to help its ex- 
students to get through that cru- 
cial first year, Union Grove makes 
an annual study of its graduates- 
in-action. Brush-up sessions for 

(Turn to page 9) 





Trainees are learning to think of children as individuals. 
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Wisconsin Survey Pension 
Committee Adopts Policies 


All public employee retirement systems must be 


actuarially sound and 


HE 1947 Legislature created 

a Joint Survey Committee on 
Retirement Systems under Sec- 
tion 13.40. It consists of two sen- 
ators, two assemblymen, an as- 
sistant attorney-general, actuary 
of the insurance department, and 
an appointee by the governor. It 
has broad powers. No bill creat- 
ing or modifying any public em- 
ploye retirement system shall be 
acted upon by the legislature until 
this committee has submitted a 
written report on the proposed 
bill as to costs involved, actuarial 
soundness, and desirability as a 
matter of public policy. It may 
hold hearings, subpoena wit- 
nesses, and demand production of 
records and accounts. 


Guiding Principles 

In its recent report to the legis- 
lature the committee set forth 
some guiding principles. There 
may not be agreement with all of 
the policies. The Journal presents 
them so that teachers may know 
the principles which guide the 
deliberations of the committee. 


1. A retirement system for public 
employes must be actuarially sound. 


not a charitable gift. 


ary scale. It is undesirable to attempt 
to provide salary adjustments for any 
class of employe through a retire- 
ment system. 

4, There should be equality of 
treatment for the various employes 
of a governmental unit, and except 
for considerations directly attrib- 
utable to the nature of the employ- 
ment, preferential retirement provi- 
sions should not prevail for particu- 
Jar groups.of public employes. 

5. The coverage of a _ retirement 
system for public employes should 
include a sufficient number of em- 
ployes to permit sound actuarial 
principles to operate. 

6. Where the public contributes a 
substantial share of the cost of oper- 
ating a retirement system, the major- 
ity control of that system should be 
vested in representatives of the 
public. ° 

7. There is no justification for a 
multiplicity of retirement systems 
for public employes in Wisconsin. 
The policy adopted by the 1947 legis- 
lature of integrating and consolidat- 
ing such retirement systems should 
be maintained. 


In passing upon the proposals sub- 
mitted by persons appearing before 
the committee, the fact was kept in 
mind that the state has pursued a 
very generous policy with respect to 
making provision for the retirement 
of public employes, and that due con- 
sideration to the strain upon tax- 
payers makes it impossible to con- 
tinue the liberalization of retirement 
systems indefinitely. Such systems 
must not be permitted to get too far 
out of line with what taxpayers can 
afford to provide for themselves. 

Above everything else the commit- 
tee emphasized the fact that it was 
essential to ascertain fully the ulti- 
mate cost of every proposed change 
in a retirement system. The burden 
of proof should rest upon those mak- 
ing any such proposal to establish 
clearly the real financial burden that 
would be shifted to taxpayers. The 
committee fully realizes that failure 
to adhere to this policy in the pasi 
has resulted in the accumulation of 
many millions of dollars of deficits in 
certain retirement systems for public 
employes in this state. 


Members of the committee: 
Senator R. P. Robinson, Beloit, 
chairman, Senator George A. 
Mayer, Milwaukee, Assemblyman 
Earl Hanson, Elk Mound, and 
Hugh A. Harper, Lancaster; J. J. 
McCormick, insurance depart- 
ment, J. R. Wedlake, assistant 
attorney-general, and Ernest 
Heden of Ogema. 





S WE are nearing contract 
time we again call your at- 


While the heavy costs of prior serv- 
ice credits represent a financial bur- 
den that must be assumed by future 
taxpayers, it is unreasonable to shift 
any part of current retirement costs 
to future taxpayers. 

2. A retirement system for public 
employes cannot be justified as a char- 
itable “handout” to needy individuals, 
but rather is a device to insure the 
more effective operation of public 
services as part of a modern person- 
nel policy. This involves attracting 
into the public service, and retaining 
therein, employes with the requisite 
qualifications, and also providing for 
their orderly retirement at a time 
when they can no longer perform 
their regular duties satisfactorily. To 
introduce the element of charity re- 
sults in discrimination in favor of 
persons on the public payroll against 
private citizens in similar circum- 
stances. 


3. A retirement system for public 
employes should not, in any measure, 
be a substitute for an adequate sal- 


tention to the provisions of the 
Continuing Contract Law. Re- 
member April 1 and April 15 are 
important dates to all teachers. 
By those days boards of educa- 
tion and teachers have definite re- 
sponsibilities regarding notifica- 
tion and acceptance. 


Continuing Contracts 

“39.45 CONTRACTS OF SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as used in 
this section shall mean and include any 
person who holds a teacher’s certificate 
issued by the state superintendent of 
schools or a classification status under 
the state board of vocational and adult 
education and whose legal employment 
requires such certificate or classifica- 
tion status, excepting part-time teach- 
ers and teachers employed by any local 
board of vocational and adult education 
in any city of the first class and ex- 
cepting teachers employed by any board 
of school directors in any city of the 
first class created and existing under 


Contract Reminder for April 


chapter 459, laws of 1907, as amended. 

“(2) All teachers as defined in this 
section shall be given written notice of 
renewal or refusal of his or her con- 
tract for the ensuing school year on or 
before April 1 of the school year during 
which said teacher holds a contract by 
the managing body or other proper offi- 
cer of the school or system in which 
the teacher is employed. When no such 
notice is given on or before April 1, the 
contract of teaching service then in 
force shall be continued for the ensuing 
school year. A teacher receiving a no- 
tice of renewal of contract for the en- 
suing year from the employing board 
or proper officer, or a teacher who does 
not receive a notice of renewal or re- 
fusal of his or her*contract for the en- 
suing school year on or before April 1, 
shall accept or reject, in writing, such 
contract no later than April 15 follow- 
ing. No teachers shall be employed or 
dismissed except by a majority vote of 
the full membership of the managing 
body or board. Nothing in this section 
shall prevent the modification or ter- 
mination of a contract by mutual agree- 
ment of the teacher and the school 
board. 
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Organizing the Elementary School 
for Living and Learning, 1947 
Year Book of the Ass’n for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. N.E.A., 1947. $2.25. 


Deals with what the authors 
consider the all important chal- 
lenge to education today—viz. Is 
man capable of using intelligently 
and constructively the power 
which he has released through 
scientific endeavor? They hold 
that a positive answer to this 
question requires that the pur- 
poses of the elementary school be 
to serve: (1) the child, (2) the 
community, (3) the nation, and 
(4) the one world idea. 


Ways in which some of the 
schools of America are trying to 
serve these purposes are interest- 
ingly described. Questions at the 
end of each chapter can be used 
to check what the school is doing 
and also as a guide to improve- 
ment of its services. This thin 
volume is an invaluable aid to all 
who are seriously concerned with 
promoting democracy at home 
and abroad.—CARRIE B. EDMOND- 
SON, Asst. Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. 


Speech Handicapped School Chil- 
dren, by Wendell Johnson & 
Others. Harper, 1948. $3.00. 


This book was written to fill 
the need for a text in speech cor- 
rection in simple non-technical 
language directed to the layman. 
It discusses the disorders of 
speech—disorders of articulation 
and voice, retarded speech devel- 
opment, cleft palate, cerebral 
palsy, and impaired hearing— 
from the standpoint of how to 
work with speech problems when 
there is no trained speech cor- 
rectionist and how to work with 
the speech correctionist if one is 
available in the school system. It 
includes suggestions on what not 
to do, also. 


The chapter on The Public 
School Speech Correction pro- 
gram by Clarence Edney gives an 
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accurate picture of the situation. 
This would be of infinite help to 
administrators who are planning 
the introduction of speech corre¢- 
tion into their own: school. sys- 
tems. Detail is given in the set- 
ting up and the operation of the 
program. 

Contains an excellent bibliog- 
raphy.—GRETCHEN M. PHAIR, Su- 
pervisor of Speech, State Dept. 
of Public Instruction. 


A RURAL VIEWPOINT... 


(Continued from page 7) 


permit teachers and _ in-service 
courses have also extended the in- 
fluence of the county normal. 

Many of the 26 students who 
graduated from Union Grove last 
spring would not have gone be- 
yond high school if the county 
normal had not been handy; and 
rural schools would have lost that 
many teachers. The normal pro- 
vided them with an inexpensive 
education ($5.00 fee per term, 
$7.50 weekly charge for room and 
board in the home-like dormi- 
tory) and headed them into a 
field with a future. 

The position of the county nor- 
mals has been precarious in the 
past few years, with would-be tax 
lowerers suggesting their reduc- 
tion. But educators familiar with 
the normals feel that they are do- 
ing a splendid job to train teach- 
ers for rural schools. Even with 
the end of the teacher shortage, 
even with reorganization and con- 
solidation, they say, Wisconsin 
will still have many one-room 
schools, and as long as rural 
schools exist, specialized rurai 
teacher training will have a place. 


WEA Financial Report 
FEBRUARY 1949 


Balance Feb. 1, 1949__$10,602.10 


TIN 5k ot wins 965.01 
$11,567.11 
Expenditures ________ 6,016.86 


Balance March 1, 1949_$ 5,550.25 
Investments 
Government Bonds _$35,000.00 
Other Bonds _____- 6,000.00 


$41,000.00 
P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer. 


H. W. Schmidt Retires 
From State Department 


W. SCHMIDT, for many 
e years building supervisor 
in the Department of Public In- 
struction, has retired. German 
born, Mr. Schmidt emigrated to 
this country in 1884 when his 
parents settled in St. Paul. He re- 
ceived his common school educa- 
tion there and after some work at 
the University of Chicago he at- 
tended Minnesota University 
which granted him a B.A. in 1898. 
Subsequently he spent a semester 
at the University of Berlin in 
post-graduate work. 

He taught science in Central 
High School in St. Paul and later 
became supervisor of industrial 
arts and supply agent for the 
board of education. After insti- 
gating the establishment of a 
summer school he served as prin- 
cipal. In 1911 he became director 
of industrial education at Osh- 
kosh Normal School. In 1919 he 
became a member of the state su- 
perintendent’s staff where he 
served as high school supervisor. 
Since 1929 he devoted himself to 
state school building service and 
during the war years was in 
charge of transportation. 


Contributions to Education 

Besides his affiliation with Phi 
Delta Kappa and the usual pro- 
fessional organizations he was an 
outstanding member of technical 
clubs and the National Council of 
Schoolhouse Construction. 

Hans Schmidt was a thorough 
and painstaking public servant. 
Whether the blue prints called for 
a small or large school building 
he checked and recommended fea- 
tures with meticulous care. His 
surveys of buildings were many 
and districts dver the state prof- 
ited by his counsel. He was ver- 
satile in his professional abilities, 
in his avocations, and his sensibil- 
ities to the cultural aspects of life. 
He plans to devote his leisure 
time to his hobby of handcraft 
and to writing about school build- 
ings. 

The Journal acknowledges his 
contributions to education and 
hopes he will enjoy his retire- 
ment in the satisfactions which 
come to one who has served well. 
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What About Salaries? 


ECENT information reveals 

that although teachers’ sal- 
aries have been rising, as a group 
teachers have not maintained 
their economic position relative to 
that of other groups. At the time 
of writing economic conditions 
are definitely uncertain. However, 
the judgment of many economic 
experts is that the country is not 
in for a recession in the near 
future. They suggest that the 
present situation is to result in 
nothing more than a moderate 
adjustment. 


It is a matter of simple justice 
that in the long run teachers 
should share in the gains of our 
advancing society. They have not 
done so in recent years. Since 
1940 their position has actually 
deteriorated. For example, the 
median salary of all Wisconsin 
teachers for the 1940 calendar 
year was $1133, a point $296 be- 
low the average wage in Wiscon- 
sin manufacturing industry for 
the same year. During 1942 and 
1943 this spread was $970. Then 
in 1948 the difference between 
these two groups stood at $551. 
This development over the past 
nine years follows: 


Teachers’ Wagein 
Year Salary* Industry** Difference 
1940 __ $1133 $1429 $296 
1941 __ 1153 1649 496 
1942.) 2207 1984 717 
1943 __ 1320 2290 970 
1944 __ 1488 2458 970 
1945 __ 1698 2409 711 
1946 __ 1908 2372 464 
1947 __ 2161 2718 557 
1948 __ 2416 2967 551 


Salaries Lag 


Salaries of teachers tend to lag 
behind the general rise in prices 
in an inflationary economy. An 
examination of the Consumers’ 
Price Index and teachers’ salaries 
shows that through 1943 the me- 
dian salary lagged at least a year 
behind the rise in prices. Another 
difficulty for teachers has been 
that by the time September rolls 
around, prices have increased ma- 
terially over what they were 
when contracts were signed in 
April as happened during the 
past year. 

CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 

(1935-39 — 100) 
All 1948 All 





Year Items by Month Items 
TOO 65s 100.2 Jan. 168.8 
1: a 105.2 Feb. 167.5 
Pee 6.2 a 116.5 March 166.9 
tone... S 123.6 Apr. 169.3 
ee ae a a 125.5 May 170.5 
Peep ce 2k 128.4 June RUkst 
ib! re is 139.3 July 173.7 
ib a le 159.2 Aug. 174.5 
BOOS 2 1Ti2 Sept. 174.5 
Oct. 173.6 
Nov. 172.2 
Dec. 171.4 
1949 

— Jan. 170.9 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 

tistics. 


Within the profession itself 
there are several groups of teach- 
ers who have been hit harder 
than others. There are still some 
rural teachers working for an in- 
defensibly low pay. To cite the 
extreme, the lowest salary known 
for the current year is $1080 in a 
one-room rural school. Another 


group of teachers who haven’t 
fared very well are those who are 
the victims of the lack of any sal- 
ary policy. After perhaps 15 
years devoted to the profession 
they are receiving only four or 
five hundred dollars more than 
when they began teaching. A 
third group are those experienced 
teachers working in communities 
that have a definite policy, the 
upper limits of which, however, 
remain so low that the teachers 
are literally forced out of the pro- 
fession. 


Information Released 


Much has been spoken and 
written about teachers leaving 
the profession. Reasons for this 
exodus are many. Teachers be- 
come dissatisfied with living con- 
ditions, too many restrictions are 
placed on their social life, but one 
of the prime reasons is just this 
plain fact, they are dissatisfied 
with salaries. 


These various things have been 
called to your attention again be- 
cause the road to an adequate pro- 
fessional wage is a rocky one. 
The WEA has placed a nine-page 
mimeographed study entitled 
“Teachers’ Salaries and Economic 
Trends” in the hands of your 
local association president, your 
county superintendent, and your 
administrator. 


* Median for all Wisconsin teachers 
calculated for the calendar year. Basic 
information from Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction reports. 


** Average weekly wage in Wiscon- 
sin manufacturing industry, excluding 
canning, at a yearly rate from Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission reports. 





WEA Audit Report for 1948 


LETTER from Kellogg, Houghton and Taplick, 
certified public accountants who audited the 
financial records of the Association, explains the 
report printed in the Journal. In addition to the 
routine explanation, the letter contains the follow- 
ing significant comments about the financial condi- 
tion of the WEA. 

“The statement of income and expense for the 
year ended December 31, 1948, Exhibit “‘C’’, shows 
an excess of expense over income of $17,922.52. 
This was the fourth successive year in which ex- 
penses exceeded income. Advances made in prior 
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years to the Federal Surplus Commodities Commit- 
tee were repaid to the Association with interest 
during 1948. The total received was $11,811.75, 
but in spite of this unusual receipt, it was neces- 
sary for the Association to liquidate another 
$10,000.00 of its reserve investments to -provide 
operating cash. 

“We understand that dues for the coming year 
have been increased. Eventually this will, of course, 
help relieve the strain on your finances. However, 
we wish to point out that dues are collected in the 
fall of the year, whereas the ordinary operating 
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expenses of the Association continue to require 
funds during the earlier months of the year as 
well. Thus unless you wish to see your remaining 
small reserve of bonds wiped out, it will be neces- 
sary to operate as economically as possible during 
the coming months. If budget cuts can be made 
without crippling important activities, they should 


be considered.” 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1948 
Assets 

Cash in Bank—Exhibit “3” 2... - 
Securities Owned—At Market 
Value 12—31—48—Schedule Al: 
United States Government 
NON that ee SS Sage ee 
Other Securities... 2 7+ 


$37,123.75 
4,714.00 


Wisconsin Journal of Education—At Nominal 
LT Cl a SS Seen, ee las SSO 3) See aera 
Equipment—Secretary’s Office _-__ $ 5,323.16 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation 3,458.54 


$ 14,706.91 


41,837.75 


1.00 


1,864.62 





PONE ROCG Ro cast 2 Nar es 
Liabilities 
None—Records kept on a Cash Basis. 


Net Worth 


Wisconsin Education Association: 
Balance, January 1, 1948 ___-- 
Excess of Expense over In- 
come 1948—Exhibit “C” __ 


$76,407.27 
17,922.52 


$58,484.75 
Adjustments of Securi- 
ties to Market 
Value: 
Variation between 
cost and market 
1-1-48 
Variation between 
cost and market 
12-31-48 





Tatel Net Work) 25. reece 
TREASURER’S RECORDS 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1948 


Balance in Bank, January 1, 1948 _______-_~ 
Add Receipts: 


Received from Secretary ---- $71,457.14 
Interest on United States Se- 

curities and Premium on 

Securities Sold ~-.....-- 1,999.52 
Par Value of United States 

Securities: Sold =....—.—- 10,000.00 
Interest on Other Securities_ 256.04 


Total nee = 8 A 8 


Deduct Disbursements: 

Total of Checks #1945 to #3601 
inclusive issued pursuant to 
orders from the Secretary -—- 

Bank Charge for Checks Ex- 


$92,235.55 


OR ie Se ee ee 4.90 
Total Disbursements: ~.....~....~~.. 
Balance in Bank, December 31, 1948—Ex- 


hibit “A” 
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$ 58,410.28 


$ 58,410.28 


? 


$ 23,234.66 


83,712.70 


$106,947.36 


$ 92,240.45 


$ 14,706.91 


SECRETARY’S RECORDS 


Statement of Income and Expense 
Year Ended December 31, 1948 





Income 
Memberships and Subscriptions __ $45,791.35 
Interest on United States Govern- 

ment Bonds and Profit. on 

os, Sees a 1,757.74 
Contributions for Civic Symphony 505.00 
Income on Other Securities ______ 256.04 
Teachers Materials Sold ________ 7.50 
Refunds and Cancelled Checks ___ 10.20 
Federal Commodities Committee— 

Repayment of Advance and 

Ps il Re aC SEE te 11,811.75 

Total Iie0Omnne nt 
Expense 
President’s Travel Expense ______ $ 986.13 
Treasurer’s Salary and Expense__ 946.09 
Executive Committee Expense __ 1,337.87 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
Secretary’s Salary. $ 8,250.00 
Secretary’s Travel 
Expense 862.82 
Office Salaries— 
Pum’ rie... 23,870.98 
Office Salaries— 
Part Tease... 733.02 
Rent-Paie —_........ 2,100.00 
Office Supplies and 
Papers —.. 1,510.77 
ROsteet he 942.41 
Telephone and Tele- 
7 | eer 473.07 
Subscriptions ~____ 98.00 
Pe on 1,454.30 
Depreciation of Of- 
fice Equipment __ 225.69 
Other Expense ___ 300.43 40,821.49 
Convention Expense __-------_--__ 10,507.40 
National Education Association— 

Dues and Expense ___-__-_-- 1,943.68 
Wisconsin Journal of 

Education: 

Advertising Space 
1 eS SEE $13,291.34 
Printing _$16,300.86 
Postage — 910.67 
Other Ex- 

pense — 673.84 17,885.37 4,594.03 
Curriculum Planning Program —__ 2,575.20 
Committees—Other —___----___~ 3,433.29 
Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 

PE) 1). Als eC aes a ee , 381.50 
Research and Public Relations __ 4,243.73 
Subsidies—W isconsin District 

Education Associations ____- 1,534.90 
Locals Consultant Travel _____-~ 1,530.99 
Federal Social Security Tax ____- 233.10 
Unemployment Insurance — State 

ce | ce anaes 62.80 
Secretary’s Office Staff Annuity 

WN i ee a ee ee 942.60 
Retirement Actuarial Study —~---- 1,000.00 
Miscellaneous Expense __------~- 987.30 


Totel. Pages... 


Excess of Expense over Income—Ex- 
hibit “A” 


$ 60,139.58 


78,062.10 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION’, 








‘Education and Philosophy 


HERE are those in educa- 

tion who like and use philos- 
ophy, others who accept it but 
minimize its importance, and still 
others who believe that science 
has taken its place. But philoso- 
phy is a hardy plant as tough and 
as persistent as man’s questions 
and his desire to know. Because 
it serves as an instrument of crit- 
icism and evaluation of all of hu- 
man life, philosophy has an im- 
portant and secure place in hu- 
man thought. 


But how, in particular, does 
philosophy serve education? Mat- 
thew H. Willing, professor of 
education of the University of 
Wisconsin, helps us to answer 
this question. In an article in 
School and Society (January 15, 
1949) Mr. Willing gives a careful 
and revealing analysis of six 
ways in which philosophy as sci- 
ence of values may help the edu- 
cator. It may help him: 


1. Formulate general educational ob- 
jectives 


2. Analyze and order his objectives 

3. Acquire respect for precision and 
directive force in pedagogical lan- 
guage 

4, Criticize educational practices 


. Make practical inferences 
his ‘general objectives 


6. Evaluate outcomes 


from 


Through the development of 
these six ways of using philoso- 
phy, the author succeeds in giv- 
ing a rather thorough going over- 
view and criticism of education 
as it is studied and practiced. He 
calls for completeness of vision, 
for proper ordering of values, for 
saying what we mean and mean- 
ing what we say in language, for 
sound criticism of educational 
practice, for developing ability 
in translating principles into 
practice, and for skill in evaluat- 
ing educational outcomes. 

We think the following state- 
ments interesting and worth pon- 
dering. (They should, of course, 
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be read in their proper context.) 

“Our formulators of educa- 
tional objectives need to do a great 
deal more thinking and much less 
formulating.” 

“Ability to write an effective 
letter and ability to put the stamp 
in the proper place are not co- 
ordinate objectives...” 

“T think philosophy as science 
of values would tend to make 
educationists know better what 
they mean and use more meaning- 
ful words in saying it.” In this 
connection the author pertinently 
asks: “Is it lack of real matter 
or just bad habits that make edu- 
cationists talk this way?” 

“Health as an objective pointed 
to with pride is not served by a 
program lacking relevant science 
and individualized services.” 

“If there is one kind of educa- 
tionist who does more damage 
than the one who never gets be- 
yond formulating objectives, it is 
the one who never rises above the 
promoting of new practices.” 

We recommend the careful and 
thoughtful reading of Mr. Will- 
ing’s article, Where the Educa- 
tionist Needs Philosophy. 


. 


Gifted Children 


OR the most part, gifted chil- 

dren are neglected in our 
schools. If we classify pupils as 
the handicapped, the large middle 
group, and the gifted, schools 
have made least provision for the 
gifted. Why? 

Some educators assume that 
the gifted can take care of them- 
selves. Nature has been good to 
them; they need no special help. 
Others feel that any special pro- 
visions for the gifted would fur- 
ther widen the gap between the 
gifted and their fellows, would 
defeat the purposes of a demo- 
cratic education. Still others have 
the feeling that the gifted are 
“queer,” that they need the social- 





izing effects of the middle group 
rather than encouragement to 
pursue their natural interests. 


Studies of Gifted Students 


Fortunately, we are now in the 
position to know more about the 
character and personality of 
gifted children and how they be- 
have as they mature. In The 
Gifted Child Grows Up, L. M. 
Terman and M. H. Oden present 
facts related to the development 
of 1528 subjects of I. Q. 130 and 
above. The study covers the pe- 
riod from 1921 to 1946 and in- 
cludes such factors as home con- 
ditions and backgrounds, health 
and physical condition, school 
history, educational attainment, 
recreation and interests, voca- 
tional preferences, and character 
and personality traits. Some of 
the conclusions of this study are 
of great interest and importance. 

1. The gifted child is not queer and 


lopsided but a rather attractive 
and well rounded child. 

2. As a result of the influence of su- 
perior heredity and environment, 
the typical member of this group 
is a slightly better physical speci- 
men than the average child. 

3. In spite of gross neglect of edu- 
cational needs, the greater number 
of gifted children like school and 
prefer the more difficult subjects. 

4, Play and social activities reveal 
well-rounded interests in many 
activities. 

. Character and personality devel- 
opment is superior to the average 
child. 

6. Gifted children who have been 
promoted more rapidly than is 
customary are (as a group) equal 
or superior to gifted non-accel- 
erates in health and general ad- 
justment, do better school work, 
continue their education further, 
marry a little earlier, and are 
more successful in their careers. 


or 


Of especial interest for edu- 
cators is the conclusion that ‘“al- 
most every study shows that 
gifted children are offered little 
that is mentally or educationally 
provocative on the subject matter 
of their grades.” 

The study described above cov- 
ers only those pupils who have 
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been selected through intelligence 
tests. We should like to expand 
the category of the gifted to in- 
clude not only those with excep- 
tional intelligence but those with 
special talents in such fields as 
art, music, social leadership, ath- 
letics, and others. It is estimated 
that there are in both groups ap- 
proximately a million such pupils 
in our schools today, and that 
only one in ten of these have pro- 
visions made for their special 
needs. 


We are beginning to realize the 
importance of guidance for the 
gifted. National survival in the 
days of the atom bomb and super- 
sonic flight puts a premium on 
developing to the utmost our re- 
sources of scientific intelligence. 
The demands of social and civic 
leadership in a democracy call for 
the best development of our most 
capable boys and girls. 


Educators know that individual 
differences in pupils exist. They 
know that they can serve democ- 
racy and each pupil best by con- 
sideration of these differences. 
What then can the schools do for 
the gifted? 

1. Teachers, administrators, and su- 

pervisors should become more 


sensitive to the individual needs 
of the gifted. 

2. Resources, encouragement, and 
subtle guidance should be pro- 
vided for the gifted. A permissive 
atmosphere without too frequent 
intrusion of adult direction is im- 
portant. 

3. Not quantity of work but quality 
of work, depth of experience, and 
level of aspiration should be em- 
phasized in planning learning ex- 
periences. 

4, Socialization of the gifted is im- 
portant. In proportion to their 
potential social contribution is the 
need for the development of a 
strong sense of social responsibil- 
ity. Unfortunate school handling 
of the gifted may produce anti- 
social individuals with great pos- 
sibilities for damage to society. 


The understanding teacher will 
recognize the gifted as he recog- 
nizes the individual personalities 
of all pupils. He will see that they 
progress at their own rate, main- 
tain their intellectual curiosity, 
and develop well-rounded person- 
alities each with a strong desire 
to make his maximum social con- 
tribution. 
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*An oasis in the desert... 


Learning Essential English 


A Basic Series for Grades 2-9 





Writes an experienced Wisconsin teacher 





“This series may be looked upon as an oasis in the desert of text- 
books for the English program in our schools. It is by far superior to 
any series that has come to my attention in many years. An exami- 
nation of these textbooks will be time well spent by anyone wishing 
to introduce a new book for the English course.” 


Responses like this have led to the adoption of LEARNING ESSEN- 
TIAL ENGLISH in Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, 
South Carolina and cities and counties from coast to coast. 


Teachers’ Manuals—Answer Books—Pupils’ Notebooks 
Write for a wall chart showing the 


content, method, and organization of 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS | **csitg.S* 

















WHY sre t 
OCixAorng vooxs 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 











HOME and SCHOOL 





WF WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 








A Record of Achievement 


S THE units of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers observed Founder’s Day 
at their meetings during Febru- 
ary they could look back upon a 
series of remarkable accomplish- 
ments. Fifty-two years ago, Feb. 
17, 1897, two thousand women 
under the inspired leadership of 
Alice McLellan Birney and 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst met in 
Washington D. C. to organize the 
National Congress of Mothers. 
Today the organization continues 
to flourish under the name of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Membership totaling 
5,127,894—mothers, fathers, 
and friends of children—and com- 
bined in some 30,400 active asso- 
ciations throughout the United 
States and its possessions has be- 
come one of the mightiest organi- 
zations dedicated to the welfare 
of children. The Wisconsin Con- 
gress alone has more than 560 
local units and more than 64,000 
members. 

A review of the outstanding 
achievements serves to remind 
every teacher about the friendly 
ally which has worked untiringly 
and unselfishly for the improve- 
ment of education. These things 
have happened: 

1. Encouraged by our example 
other groups to stand up and be 
counted whenever and wherever 
issues involving the welfare of 
our schools and communities are 
at stake; 

2. Built a backlog of public opinion 
so strongly in favor of federal 
aid for education that congres- 
sional enactment of a law giving 


such assistance is now probable 
in the near future; 


3. Prevailed on state and commu- 
nity lawmakers, on boards of 
education, and on other agencies 
to appropriate more adequate 
funds for teachers’ salaries and 
for improved school equipment; 

4. Helped to keep our public schools 
open during the years of war 
and depression; 

5. Donated millions of dollars’ 
worth of equipment to make our 
schools more functional and 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


as 


18. 


pleasant for teachers and pupils; 


. Raised thousands of dollars in 


scholarships for students and 
prospective teachers; 


. Made it possible for millions of 


parents and teachers to become 
acquainted with each other and 
so better to understand each 
other’s purposes and problems; 


. Established and maintained thou- 


sands of hot school lunches, in- 
cluding the growing and canning 
of large quantities of nourishing 
foods; 


. Arranged for the health exami- 


nation of more than 2,000,000 pre- 
school children in annual Sum- 
mer Round-Up campaigns; 


Placed hundreds of new child 
welfare laws on national, state, 
and local statute books—includ- 
ing more enlightened adoption 
laws—and kept in force many 
desirable laws that might other- 
wise have been allowed to lapse; 


Raised standards for the treat- 
ment of so-called iuvenile delin- 
quents by supporting the estab- 
lishment of separate courts for 
minors; 

Sponsored and supported hun- 
dreds of teen-age centers and 
other recreational units to dis- 
courage juvenile delinquency; 


Established thousands of study 
groups concerned with parent 
education, child development, and 
home and family life; 


Engaged in scores of adult edu- 
cation projects, including the 
training of lay leaders for par- 
ent education study and discus- 
sion groups; 


. Provided training in leadership 


for thousands of parents and 
teachers who had never before 
participated actively in civic 
affairs; 

Stressed constantly the need to 
keep our parent-teacher associa- 
tions democratic in spirit and in 
action and always to respect the 
integrity and rights of individu- 
als, regardless of their race or 
creed. 


Helped less fortunate people out- 
side our national borders. Since 
V-J Day thousands of dollars 
worth of food and clothing has 
been sent to children in lands 
devastated by war. 


Served as consultants at the for- 
mation of the United Nations and 


Unesco at the invitation of the 
State Department. 

Yes, the PTA organizations 
throughout the nation have done 
a good job and a big job, but 
there’s still work to be done. So 
far, however, only a small per 
cent of parents and teachers have 
joined forces in order to exert the 
greatest influence for the best in- 
terests of education. The teachers 
need the support of the PTA. The 
PTA needs the support of teach- 
ers. 





Miss Swanson Receives 
National Recognition 


Ollie M. Swanson, Monroe 
county superintendent of schools, 
was given verbal “orchids” by the 
January National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Bulletin 
for her outstanding service in or- 
ganizing new PTA units. During 
the past two years Miss Swanson 
has personally organized some 75 
or 80 local associations and has 
kept in touch with all rural PTA’s 
through a series of friendly bul- 
letins and newsletters. In her 
capacity of state chairman of 
rural service she has been respon- 
sible for the organization of about 
100 associations. 

The Bulletin points out that 
such a record “shows how PTA 
work can gain momentum and ac- 
complish wonders for communi- 
ties where sincere volunteer work 
has been given.” 





McSwain and Croneis 
Are Convention Speakers 


E. T. McSwain, dean of Uni- 
versity College, Northwestern 
University, and Carey Croneis, 
president of Beloit College, are 
two of the principal speakers 
scheduled for the 40th Annual 
State PTA Convention at Green 
Bay, April 28-29. Mr. McSwain’s 
talk at the opening session will be 
on “Opportunities in Parent- 
Teacher Education,” and Mr. 
Croneis will speak at the closing 
luncheon on April 29. 
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Safeguards Teachers’ Contracts 


SCHOOL board in a Wisconsin community 
closed school for a week due to pupil illness 
and refused to pay the teachers for the days taught 
in making up the time. This raises the question of 
teachers’ recourse under such circumstances. The 
Department of Public Instruction does not believe 
it has the legal authority to withhold aid under 
these circumstances. This means that court action 
will be necessary for teachers to collect. It is, there- 
fore, advisable that teachers’ contracts permit no 
question as to the intent of teacher and board. 
The WEA Welfare Committee considered this 
matter and suggests that where local board rules 
are indefinite or schedules of school days are loosely 
drawn or non-existent attention be given to word- 
ing of contracts. While the Committee does not 
attempt to prescribe a universal safeguard pattern 
it feels the following wording would clarify and 


protect: The board agrees to pay the teacher in 
full for every school day for which the school is 
closed by the school board except those occasioned 
by acts of the teacher or days specified in the stat- 
utes. The schedule of school days shall be promul- 
gated by the school board before the close of the 
preceding school year. No modification of the 
schedule shall be permitted except by mutual con- 
sent of the contracting parties. 

Teachers should have a definite schedule of the 
year in order to plan their personal and: profes- 
sional activities for the year. Definiteness in this 
matter as well as pay for teaching days when they 
present themselves for duty are only reasonable. 

This issue of the Journal carries the provisions 
of the continuing contract law and we recommend 
its examination to those who are not acquainted 
with the provisions. 


State Support in Michigan - Wisconsin 


STRIKING illustration of how state school 

support in Wisconsin compares with a neigh- 
bor state is revealed in School Board News. Two 
cities, Marinette, and Menominee just across the 
river, offer a contrasting picture in state school 
aids. Marinette has an ADA of 2050 and the Mich- 
igan city has an ADA of 2000. Our Wisconsin 
municipality gets $47,780 from the state and raises 
$245,000 by local taxes for schools. Menominee re- 
ceives $265,594 from Michigan’s state aid fund and 


The Legislative Task 


S THE Journal goes to press only one bill 

affecting education has been enacted into law. 
Significant and far reaching proposals have been 
introduced by the State Commission, some have 
had hearings, but none has been reported out of 
committee. Measures with appropriations have 
been referred to the Joint Committee on Finance 
where they may be held until the over-all financial 
situation presents itself. Demands for funds from 
state agencies and institutions are heavy. Besides 
building needs there is the necessity for salary in- 
creases in institutions of higher education. The 
Commission favors an increase in state aids. Mak- 
ing satisfactory state appropriations for the many 
legitimate requests without revision of state taxes 
is doubtful. Hearings on school reorganization 
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$82,910 from local taxes. Menominee has about 
$50,000 more for educational expenditures, gets 
five times as much state aid per pupil, and raises 
only one-third the amount of local school taxes as 
does Marinette. 

Proposals for Wisconsin’s state support have 
appeared in bill form, 380, A. as this is written. 
Its basic features are prefaced upon increased aids 
for devised levels of educational standards com- 
monly referred to as incentives. 


have drawn large crowds. 

The WEA retirement bill (220, S.) has been re- 
ferred to the Joint Survey Committee for examina- 
tion. All other retirement and pension bills have 
been referred to it. 

The WEA Council on Education and Executive 
Committee support the state aid bill 380, A. but 
ask omission of the requirement that 90 percent of 
the students must be residents of districts by 
July 1, 1950. They approve 284, A., the bill to 
continue county school committees with a refer- 
endum. The authorized committees feel that school 
committees should be elected. In any event it is 
their stand that every attempt should be made to 
continue the committees. WEA also supports the 
high school tuition and compulsory attendance bills. 
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Yes—we mean just that! The freight- 
hauling job the railroads are doing these 
days is equivalent to moving more than 
a million tons of freight a mile every 
minute of the day and night. 

Moving this mountainous load every 
minute calls for the most efficient pos- 
sible use of cars and locomotives—and 
the railroads are using them today so 
efficiently that the average train turns 
out transportation service equivalent to 
moving 18,212 tons of freight a mile 
every hour. That’s nearly two and one- 
half times as much as the average train 
did just after the first World War. 












A lot of things helped bring about this 
great gain in efficiency. Among them 
are continued and expanding research 
in better transportation tools and 
methods —and huge investment in pro- 
viding the better facilities necessary to 
do an ever better job. This investment 
has averaged, over the past quarter of 
a century, more than $500,000,000 a 
year. And in 1948 it was well above one 
billion dollars. 

For the future, the railroads plan to 
keep on investing in new cars and en- 
gines, better shops and signals, better 
tracks and terminals, and all the other 
things that mean better service to the 
public. 

The only way railroads can get the 
money to pay for these improvements is 








Just a minute... | 
while we move a mountain! | 








through their earnings. To keep abreast 
of the needs of the nation they must 
make earnings which are in line with 
today’s expenses and today’s costs. That 
would be your best insurance that the 
American people and American business 
will continue to have the most efficient, 
most economical, most dependable rail 
transportation in the world. 


oo 
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WASHINGTON 6, D.C. | 





Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR, presenting the world’s great 
musical shows. Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 
8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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WASA AND SCHOOL 
BOARDS HOLD JOINT 
CONFERENCE, APRIL 


Gov. Rennebohm to Make 
Distinguished School 
Board Member Award 








The 28th Joint Annual|) 
Conference of the Wisconsin} | 


Association of School Boards 
and the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 
will be held at the Hotel 
Schroeder in Milwaukee, 
April 21-22, according to 
F. E. Connor of Kenosha, 
president of the WASA. The 
opening session Thursday 
morning, April 21, will in- 
clude an address of welcome 
by Mayor Frank Zeidler of 
Milwaukee to be followed by 
Ralph E. Jolliffe of the State 
Department on the subject: 
“The Progress of School Dis- 
trict Reorganization”. Shir- 
ley Cooper, UW associate 
professor of education, will 
speak on “The Educational 
Implications of Reorganiza- 
tion’, and Alfred P. Haake, 
mayor of Park Ridge, IIl., 
will discuss “Education and 
the Preservation of Free- 
dom”’. 


Pres. Bracken on Program 
At the School Boards Ses- 
sion in the afternoon Karl H. 
Berns, assistant secretary of 
the NEA will talk on “Fi- 
nancing Our Public Schools”. 
At the same time the school 
administrators will hear 
John L. Bracken, superin- 
tendent of schools of Clay- 
(Turn to page 22) 








W. NORMAN BRIGANCE 
Northeastern WEA Speaker 





Phy. Ed. Institute 
To Be at LaCrosse 


The Division of Health, 
Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation of the La Crosse STC 
and the State Department of 
Public Instruction are co- 
sponsors of a physical edu- 
cation institute to be held at 
La Crosse, April 12-13. 
Teaching methods in a wide 
variety of activities for both 
boys and girls at all grade 
levels will be shown. Time 
will also be given to visual 
aids, a panel discussion, study 
of exhibits, and consultation 
with members of the college 
physical education staff. 

The institute is expected to 
attract interested persons 
from the entire state, includ- 
ing superintendents, princi- 
pals, school board members, 
physical educators, elemen- 
tary supervisors and teach- 
ers. 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS PLAN CHICAGO MEETING 





Ruth Ann White of Rock- 
ford, Ill., regional director of 
the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, has 
scheduled a meeting of the 
classroom teachers of the 
North Central states at the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago, 
April 8-9. The theme for the 
conference is “A United Pro- 
fession: An Expansion of 
Loyalties”. 

Following registration at 
6:00 P. M., April 8, the con- 
ference will go into the eve- 








ning session to hear reports. 
On Saturday morning a full 
program of topics will be 
considered: NEA Victory 
Action Program; Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards; WOTP, Unesco, 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Pro- 
gram; Future Teachers of 
America; and Federal Aid to 


Education. The afternoon 
session will consist of an or- 
ganization clinic of local, 


state, and national problems. 
Several Wisconsin teachers 
will attend the meeting. 
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BRIGANCE AND DAVIS ARE CHIEF 
SPEAKERS FOR NORTHEASTERN WEA 





SMILEY OF BELOIT 
IS SWEA PRESIDENT 


John Smiley, 





vice presi- 


| dent of the Southern Wiscon- 


sin Education Association 
and head of the Department 
of Mathematics of Beloit 
High School, was elected 
president of the Association 
for 1950 at the annual meet- 
ing in Madison, Feb. 11. He 
succeeds Charles Wetmore of 
Sun Prairie. Mr. Smiley is a 
graduate of Beloit College 
and the University of Wis- 
consin and during Worl? 
War II served as a senior 
lieutenant in the U. S. Naval 
Air Forces. 

Other officers elected by 
the Association include: Gor- 
don Willson, Baraboo, first 
vice president; Gwendolyn 


Gibbs, Whitewater, second 
vice president; William 
Marsh, secretary; Charles 


Dorr, Milton, treasurer; and 
Pat Dawson, Janesville, 
member of the executive 
board. 


VOCATIONAL STAFFS — 
DISCUSS PROBLEMS 





On February 9 and 10 at} 


Fond du Lac the state staff 
and the school directors of 
vocational and adult educa- 
tion met to discuss problems 
of vocational and technical 
education, area coverage, fed- 
eral legislation, apprentice 
instruction, and _ workers’ 
education. The conference 
was planned to evaluate the 
total state program in terms 
of the specific progress in 
these fields. Discussion lead- 
ers were C. L. Greiber, state 
director, and the following 
school directors: H. L. Sher- 
man, Menasha; O. J. Dorr, 
Fond du Lac; C. G. Bertram, 


Appleton; W. F. Rasche, 
Milwaukee; and W. A. Sprise, 
Wisconsin Rapids. In addi- 


tion, J. E. TePoorten, occu- 
pational extension coordi- 
nator, led a discussion on the 
possibilities of expanding the 
circuit teaching program in 
the state. 








Educational Leaders Sched- 
uled for Sectional Programs 
in P. M. at Convention 





W. Norwood Brigance, pro- 
fessor of speech at Wabash 
College, and Allison Davis, 
professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, have 
been announced as the head- 
line speakers for the North- 
eastern WEA at Appleton, 
April 8, according to Elsie 
Kopplin of Appleton, presi- 
dent of the Association. 
“Making Americans Out of 
School Children” will be the 
title of the lecture by Mr. 
Brig2nce. He has served on 
the summer faculties of the 
Universities of Wisconsin, 
Southern California, Hawaii, 
and Nebraska and has been 
editor of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech and a contrib- 
utor to the Reader’s Digest, 
and the Ladies Home Jowr- 
nal. His lecture is based on 
the premise that universal 
suffrage and universal educa- 


tion go hand-in-hand. 


Research Studies 

Allison Davis, a native of 
Washington, D. C., is a grad- 
uate of Williams College, 
Williamson, Mass., Harvard 
University, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He has had 
several scholarships to study 
social and economic problems 
in this country and one to 
study at the London School 
of Economics. As a result of 
his study of community or- 
ganization in the deep South 
he became co-author of the 
book “entitled Deep South. 
His studies of personality de- 
velopment of adolescents, un- 
der the sponsorship of the 
American Youth Commis- 
sion, appeared in Children of 
Bondage published by the 
American Council on Educa- 
tion. His third book Father 
of the Man deals with the 
socialization of the child and 
based upon a study of child ' 
rearing in 100 white and 100 
colored families in Chicago. 
The subject of his lecture is 
“Public Schools and the Con- 


(Turn to page 20) 
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SCARCITY OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IS 
ISSUE BEFORE EAU CLAIRE CONFERENCE 





Why there is an increasing 
demand for trained elemen- 
tary teachers, why there is a 
decreasing supply to meet 
those needs, and what can be 
done by officials, teachers, and 
lay organizations to supply 
those needs will be the issues 
before a conference on 
teacher-education at Eau 
Claire STC, Saturday, April 
9 at 8:45 A. M. The meeting 


is sponsored jointly by the! 
Wisconsin Elementary Prin- | 
cipals Association, Eau| 
Claire STC, and River Falls | 


STC. 


General Theme 


The general subject will 
be “The Crisis in Elementary 
Education”. T. M. Stinnett, 
associate secretary of the 
National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards of the 
NEA, will open the session 
with an address entitled, 


“The National Crisis in Ele- | 


mentary Education—The 
Problem and its Causes”. 
E. R. McPhee, acting direc- 
tor and secretary of the 
Board of Normal School Re- 











gents, will discuss “The State 
and Regional Crisis in Ele- 
mentary Education”. Alice 
Byrne of La Crosse, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Ele- 
mentary Principals Associa- 
tion, will open the conference 
with an explanation of the 
purpose and plans of the ses- 
sion. 


Groups Participating 

Following the general 
meeting the conferees will 
assemble in three groups to 
discuss and plan a course of 
action. School board mem- 
bers, legislators, school ad- 
ministrators, members of the 
Commission on the Improve- 
ment of Education in Wis- 
consin, representatives of the 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, and representa- 
tives of teacher educational 
institution will constitute the 
policy making group which 
will discuss the problem from 
the policy making angle and 
determine a course of action. 

The second group will be 
composed of elementary and 
high school principals, high 
school teachers, and counsel- 





ors. Their theme will be 
“What Can the Educational 
Profession Do to Assist in 
the Crisis in Elementary 
Education and Especially to 
Alleviate the Shortage in 
Elementary Teachers?” 

Representatives of lay or- 
ganization constitute the 
third group. “What Can In- 
terested and Organized Lay 
Groups Do to Assist in the 
Crisis in Elementary Educa- 
tion?” is their topic. 

Following the luncheon in 
the College Cafeteria report- 
ters from each section will 
present their conclusions and 
recommendations. E. H. 
Kleinpell, president of River 
Falls STC, will close the pro- 
gram in the afternoon with 
a summary. 


CITIZENS TO HEAR 
STATE LEGISLATORS 


During the session of the 
Wisconsin Legislature citi- 
zens of the State have an 
opportunity to hear discus- 
sions on affairs of state by 
members of the 1949 Session. 
The forum is broadcast over 
state-owned stations daily at 
4:15 and 6:45 direct from 
the Capitol at Madison. 











YOUTH CONFERENCE: 
DATES SET LATER 


The dates of the Gover- 
nor’s Youth Conference at 
the University of Wisconsin 
which were announced in the 
February Journal have been 
changed to May 26-27. 


MADISON HONORS CITY 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


The Madison Education 
Association honored the 
city’s educational leaders at 
a Valentine dinner party 
given by the Association, 
Feb. 8. High tribute was 
paid to Herbert C. Schenk, 
president of the board of 
education who was given a 
fountain pen desk set in rec- 
ognition of his 26 years on 
the board. Mrs. James H. 
Madden, school board mem- 
ber for 22 years and who is 
not seeking re-election, was 
presented a bouquet of 
American Beauty roses. 

The MEA, comprising pub- 
lic and vocational schoo! 
teachers, presented a camera 
case to Supt. Philip H. Falk 
in honor of his 10th anniver- 
sary as director of the city 
school system. 














Study and Recreation 
A COLLEGE CLASS STUDYING 


Chicago, Indianapolis, Zanesville, 
Wheeling, Pittsburgh, Gettysburgh, 
Washington D. C., Monticello, 
Williamsburg, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, New Haven, Concord, 

Lexington, Portland, Quebec, 
Montreal, Watertown, Niagara, 


Buffalo and Detroit. 


Beginning August 4 to August 30 


Exceptional Rates 


$184.65 | 


Whitewater State Teachers College 
Offers 2—5 Credits 


Extension fees $7.50 per credit 


For Information Write 
Whitewater State Teachers 
College 


WHITEWATER, 
Attention: W. C. Fischer 


Charles E. Morphew 


OS Pa at 








WISCONSIN | 


or 

















THE GINN 


BASIC 
READERS 





Just Adopted in Indiana ! 





its primary program 





Another achievement for this fine new basal 
reading series which, since the appearance of 


barely a year ago, has 


been winning widespread attention. Teachers 
like its instant appeal to children, its complete 
Teachers’ Manuals and many other features. 
Write for information to 


Ginn and Company 


2301 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16 
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School Wall Display | , 


age : 


Greyhound’s full-color lithographed ican festivals and pageants, their 
wall displays have proved to be historic origin, their significance, 
popular and useful teaching aids—__ their educational value. 

nearly 300,000 of them have beenre- You'll find these displays and les- 





quested by teachers and librarians. 

Now there’s a brand new one 
coming off the press. Entitled 
“Famous Festivals of America,”’ it is 
lithographed in full color, and 
measures about 8 feet in length. 
With it come 4 interesting lesson 
topics, describing scores of Amer- 









son topics free from objectionable 
advertising, and thoroughly inter- 
esting to you and your classes... 
and you'll find Greyhound the 
best and most economical way to 
reach all of these great and gay 
events. 
Mail the coupon for your copy. 


GREYHOUND 





9 





vowenre aa acta aa ss 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY 


1 
1 
1 
Mail coupon for your copy of Greyhound’s Wall Display |! 
“Famous Festivals.” (One to a classroom, please.) Send | 
coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 815, ! 
Chicago 90, Illinois. I 
If you would like informative folder on Teacher Travel 
! 

1 

i 

! 

! 

1 





Credits, check here 0. 
Name 


- Address 
City & State $139 
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SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL ARRANGES PROGRAM 





The Wisconsin Council for 
Social Studies plans to hold 
a joint session with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation at the Loraine Ho- 
tel in Madison, April 16. The 
theme for the morning Pro- 
gram is “The Teaching of 
History Today.” John P. 
Dix, East High School, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., will open the 
meeting discussing the topic: 
“A More Positive and Fruit- 
ful Approach to Biography.” 
Howard K. Beale of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will pre- 
sent the subject: “Charles A. 
Beard: an Interpretation.” 
The morning session will 
close with the topic ““Promot- 
ing History Through Visual 
Aids” by Frank L. Ester- 
quest of Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio. J. R. 
Johnson of Nebraska State 
Teachers College will pre- 
side. 


Luncheon Reservations 


Following the annual busi- 
ness meeting and luncheon, 
Fritz L. Hoffmann of the 
University of Colorado will 
discuss the topic “Let’s Ex- 
amine Latin American His- 
Francis English 


tory”. W. 











tion on fire, traffic, bicycle, 








the Sky also in color. $7.00 


NEW S. V. E. 


and slide projector you have been waiting for. It's 


$90.00 with case. 








of the University of Missouri 
is chairman of the luncheon 
conference. A panel will fea- 
ture the afternoon meeting 
entitled “Scope and Sequence 
of the Social Studies Pro- 
gram as of The Wisconsin 
Cooperative Educational] 
Planning Program.” |The 
moderator will be Olaf G. Lee 
of Wausau High School and 
the panel members will be 
Charles B. Walden, curricu- 
lum coordinator of the State 
Department of Public In- 
struction, and Burr W. Phil- 
lips of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Reservations for the lunch- 
eon should be made with 
Ruth M. Johnson, Wisconsin 
High School, Madison 6, by 
April 13. The luncheon price 
is $1.50. 





BRIGANCE 

(Continued from page 17) 
servation of Human Re- 
sources”. 


Sectional Speakers 
Some speakers on the sec- 
tional vrograms in the after- 
noon have been announced. 
Before the combined meeting 





NEW Educational Filmstrips 


for immediate delivery 


SAFETY SERIES—8 filmstrips produced in cooperation 
with the National Safety Council presents basic informa- 
laboratory, home, etc. Excel- 
lent for teaching safety. $24.00 

















ALICE AND JERRY PRE-PRIMER SERIES—Skip Along, 
Under the Sky, and Open the Door. 
black and white, with captions and manual. $3.00 Under 


Each filmstrip is 


INSTRUCTOR 300, this is the filmstrip 


“tops.” 


PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 


840-44 N. Plankinton Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 3, 
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of administrators, school 
board members and PTA 
members, M. G. Toepel and 
Ralph Jolliffe of the State 
Department and N. E. Mas- 
terson of Stevens Point will 
conduct a panel discussion on 
the subject “The Status of 
School District Reorganiza- 
tion in Wisconsin’. Theodore 
Torgerson, UW professor of 
education, will speak before 
the Association of Childhood 
Education. The guidance di- 
rectors and elementary prin- 
cipals will hear S. R. Hamrin 
of Northwestern University. 
Harvey Stevens of the State 
Department will address the 
meeting of teachers of ex- 
ceptional children, and Paul 
Trump of the University of 
Wisconsin will appear before 
the mathematics section. 
Robert E. Gard of the Wis- 
consin Idea Theatre will talk 
to the library group. The so- 
cial science meeting will hear 
Lloyd Ballard of Beloit Col- 
lege. 

At the Delegate Assembly 
at noon Lester Emans, presi- 
dent of the WEA, will talk 
on the current issues before 
the Association. The Delegate 
Assembly will choose officers 
from the list of candidates 
named by the Nominating 
Committee. 





TREES FOR TOMORROW 
PLANS SCHOOL CAMP 


'A new venture in conser- 
vation education has been an- 
nounced by F. J. Schmeeckle, 
head of the conservation de- 
partment of Central STC at 
Stevens Point. Beginning 
this spring and continuing in 
the fall of 1949, a series of 
in-the-field workshops for 
high school students will be 
offered at the Trees for To- 
morrow Conservation Camp 
at Eagle River. 

According to Mr. 
Schmeeckle, chairman of the 
Education Committee, the ob- 
jectives are to provide, in 2 
brief period two and a half 
days, (1) learning experi- 
ences that many students do 
not receive during four years 
of high school and (2) as the 
result of these experiences, to 
bring about among our citi- 
zens of tomorrow, a more 
specific understanding of the 
social and economic signifi- 
cance of our natural re- 
sources. 





Camp Program 
The subject matter is cen- 
tered around the inter-rela- 
tionship of soil, water, for- 
(Turn to page 23) 












For Grade Eight 


same authors. 
For Grade Nine 








propulsion, and 


New and Better Textbooks 


. for Your Science Classes 


(2 SCIENCE and YOU, by Fowler, 
Collister, and Thurston. 

A superior general science 
textbook for Grade Seven 


LIVING with SCIENCE, by the same authors. 


|| CUR SURROUNDINGS, 1948 copyright, by the 


A favorite textbook, brought com- 
pletely up-to-date, with new and out- 
standing illustrations, and with the 
latest scientific developments, includ- 
ing atomic energy, jet and rocket 


the latest in tele- 


vision, FM radio, and photography. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative: H. F. SCHELL, Neenah 


Home Office: 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





Iroquois Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ATLANTA DALLAS 


March, 1949 


























Stale Teachers Colleges 
1949 


Summer Schools For 
Teachers 


Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work for 
rural, elementary, and high school teachers 


Lectures, concerts, and recreational opportunities at all 
of the colleges 


For information write to 


Eau Claire—President William R. Davies 
La Crosse—President Rexford S. Mitchell 
Milwaukee—President J. Martin Klotsche 
Oshkosh—President Forrest R. Polk 
Platteville—President Chester O. Newlun 
River Falls—President E. H. Kleinpell 
Stevens Point—President William C. Hansen 
Superior—President Jim Dan Hill 
Whitewater—President Robert C. Williams 
Stout Institute—President Verne C. Fryklund, Menomonie 


Conservation Camp at Eagle River—Pres. Wm. C. Hansen, Stevens Point 
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HEIN WIS. SCHOOL 
BOARD PRES. DIES 


Martin N. Hein, president 
of the Wisconsin School 
Boards Association and pres- 
ident of the Chippewa Falls 
Board of Education, died 
suddenly, Feb. 25 at the age 
of 50 of a heart attack. Mr. 
Hein was elected president of 
the Association last year and 
would have taken a _ very 
active part in the proceed- 
ings of the school boards’ 
and administrators’ joint 
conference in Milwaukee 
April 21-22. 

He was a graduate of Cen- 
tral High School, Madison, 
and was a student at the 
University of Wisconsin for 
three and a half years. He 
was very active in commu- 
nity affairs in Chippewa 
Falls. 





Nominated for Award 

For his outstanding record 
as president of the Chippewa 
Falls Board of Education Mr. 
Hein was nominated by the 
Chippewa Falls Teachers As- 
sociation as candidate for the 
Distinguished Service Award 
of School Board Members 
which is to be presented at 


the meeting of school board | 





for the first time this year. 
It is an award for outstand- 
ing service which is spon- 
sored by the National School 
Service Institute and _ the 
WEA. Mr. Hein’s record on 
the school board was one of 
aggressive and constructive 
leadership in the community 
and in the state to improve 
the welfare of education and 
the status of teachers. 





WASA CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 17) 


ton, Mo., and recently elected 
president of the AASA. 


Service Award 

At the evening banquet 
O. H. Plenzke, executive sec- 
retary of the WEA, will ex- 
plain the Distinguished 
School Board Member Award 
to be made to the outstand- 
ing school board member by 
the National School Service 
Institute and the WEA. Fol- 
lowing the presentation of 
the award by Gov. Renne- 
bohm, Dr. William Clyde 
Donald, chaplain of the Dea- 
coness Hospital, Milwaukee, 
will address the group on 
“How to Live with Yourself 
and Others”. 


The joint session Friday 
morning will hear Roy Ha- 


members and aaministrators|mon, cnief of the School 
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Housing Section, U. S. Office 
of Education, talk on “Cur- 
rent Scnool Building Trends”. 
R. G. Hein, superintendent of 
schools of South Milwaukee, 
will present the report of the 
Fiscal Policies Commission 
of the WASA which will be 
followed by an open discus- 
sion on building problems. 
The Friday afternoon joint 
session will hear E. M. Hale, 
member on the Commission 
on Improvement of Educa- 
tion, report on “Progress on 
Improvement of Wisconsin’s 
Educational System’. Melvin 
R. Laird senator from the 
24th District will explain 
“1949 School Legislation.” 


HOME EC. ASSOCIATION 
MEETS IN LACROSSE 


The annual spring meeting 
of the Wisconsin Home Eco- 
nomics Association will be 
held in La Crosse, April 8-9. 
The headquarters hotel is the 
Stoddard. Frances Zuill, di- 
rector of Home Economics, is 
president of the organization 
and Edith Brevig, home 
agent in La Crosse County, 
is local chairman for the con- 
vention. Detailed information 
in regard to the program will 
be carried in the Associa- 
tion’s newsletter. 
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GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
PLANS SESSION IN JULY 


The Vocational Guidance 
Association and the U. W. 
School of. Education have 
scheduled a three-day confer- 
ence on Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Services at the Uni- 
versity, July 6-8. The exhibit 
feature of guidance material 
ceveloped and used through- 
out the state at last year’s 
conference proved so valu- 
able that the Exhibit Com- 
mittee is arranging for a 
similar display at the July 
conference. 

An advance notice has 
already been issued request- 
ing guidance counselors to 
begin collecting information 
describing guidance pro- 
grams, samples of cumulative 
records and other materials 
used in Wisconsin schools. 
It is believed that this ex- 
change of information will be 
a great help to improve the 
guidance programs. 








Geography Teachers 
Convene, April 30 


The Wisconsin Council of 
Geography Teachers will 
hold their spring meeting, 
Saturday, April 30, 10 A. M., 
at Central STC, Stevens 
Point. 
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NEA Recommends Definite Date for Relief Drive 





“Teachers associations 
which are collecting for over- 
seas teachers’ relief should 
set definite dates for the com- 
pletion of the drive,” urges 
Lyle W. Ashby, chairman of 
the Overseas Teachers’ Relief 
Fund of the NEA. Mr. 
Ashby suggests the Easter 
season or some other date 
which is feasible in the com- 
munity. Since the end of the 
school year is rapidly ap- 
proaching officers are urged 
to complete the project be- 
fore the rush of final activi- 
ties of the school year. 

Mr. Ashby says that the 
thousands of “thank you” 
letters which have been re- 
ceived are ample evidence 
that the aid given last year 
to the teachers of the nation 
was of practical value. Even 
more important, it did much 
to lift the morale of these 
teachers who have suffered 
hardships which is difficult 
for us to even imagine. 


Building a Better World 

Because of the fine effects 
of the overseas program last 
year and the interest shown 
in it at the Cleveland Con- 








vention, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the NEA voted last 
October to conduct the Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Program 
for one more year. 

The original announcement 
regarding this year’s pro- 
gram stated that major em- 
phasis would be given to 
bringing teacher leaders from 
the devastated countries to 
the United States. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee faced the 
difficult question of deciding 
whether food and clothing 
was as much needed as last 
year. Although the food and 
clothing situation is by no 
means good in many of the 
devastated countries, the need 
is less desperate than it was 
a year ago, when Europe suf- 
fered from the worst harvest 
of a century and when the 
ECA Program had not yet 
been put into action. 

After reviewing all of the 
evidence, the Executive Com- 
mittee made a decision that 
major emphasis would be 
placed upon bringing teacher 
leaders to this country. If 
the democratic way of life is 
to prevail in the world, we 
need to do all we can to help 


teacher leaders in many coun- 
tries where the decision con- 
cerning the future life of 
these countries hangs in the 
balance. 

Your contributions should 
be sent to the WEA office 
which will transmit them to 
the NEA. 


WEA HONOR ROLL 


We :re pleased to announce 
that the following school sys- 
tems have 100% membership 
in the WEA. 


CITIES 
Beloit Tomah 
Clintonville Waukesha 


COUNTIES 





TREES FOR Monroe 
TOMORROW ... COUNTY NORMALS 


(Continued from page 20) | Dunn 


ests, and wild life. The! . : 
course of instruction includes | 5UPeTior 
a lecture before a field trip, | 
planned observations and | Committee, Trees for Tomor- 
learning experiences while | row, Inc., Merrill, Wis. 
on the field trip, with quizzes | 
and the awarding of certifi- | Committee Members 
cates at the end of each! Members of the Educators 
workshop. | Committee are: Ray Gilbert- 
The Committee recom-j|son, P. J. Jacobs High 
mends that two schools ar- School, Stevens Point; Clar- 
range to occupy the camp at | ence Wentland, county super- 
the same time. Facilities are| vising teacher, Oneida 
available to accommodate 20 | County; Steve Knezevich, 
students from each school| principal, John Edwards 
which in itself is an experi-| High School, Port Edwards; 
ence in human relationship,|and W. S. Corlett, forester 
as well as resource manage-|and manager of the Trees 





STC 





ment. The cost for each stu-|for Tomorrow Conservation 
dent for nine meals and two} Camp. 
nights lodging at the camp is Cooperating agencies in 





the project will furnish in- 


$7.50. Reservations are mad> 
structors for the workshop. 


throughout the Workshop | 
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Summer 


broad range of 


courses in the 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Sesstons 1949 


Six-Week Session—June 24 to August 6 


A full summer curriculum in Liberal Arts, Education, Jour- 
nalism, Speech, and Music. Program in education includes 


courses in administration, fundamentals, guid- 


ance, curriculum and methods, and business education, as well 
as opportunities for practical experience. 


Nine-Week Session—June 24 to August 27 


A limited number of nine-week courses for graduate and 
undergraduate students is offered in the schools of Journalism, 
Speech, and Education, and the College of Liberal Arts. All 


School of Commerce meet for nine weeks. 


Three-Week Session—August 6 to August 27 


Designed for graduate students who have done advanced 
work in Education and are interested in furthering their 


professional growth. 


120 Pearsons Hall 


A Summer at Northwestern Offers . rae 


—A distinguished faculty 
—A wide variety of courses leading to many different degrees. 

—An attractive environment on the shore of Lake Michigan 

—Opportunities to enjoy concerts, lectures, theater and other cultural advantages. 


For bulletins write to .. . DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


® Evanston, Illinois 
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T H E & Pp oO T L I G H T ON CEOS AND EDUCATORS 


Exchange Prospects Interviewed 


On Feb. 5, five prospective exchange 
teachers from Wisconsin were inter- 
viewed by the Exchange Teacher Com- 
mittee in Madison. The Federal gov- 
ernment is sponsoring exchange teach- 
ers between the United States and 
Canada and England. Francis Shoe- 
maker of the U. W. School of Educa- 
tion is chairman of the Regional Re- 
viewing Committee which is composed 
of representatives of educational or- 
ganizations. This year the committee 
set a precedent by inviting the English 
and Canadian exchange teachers now 
teaching in Wausau, Green Bay, Mani- 
towoc, Shorewood, and Madison, to 
meet with the committee and those who 
had applied for exchange positions for 
next school year. 


WHA Experimental Project 


An experimental project to demon- 
strate to teachers increased benefits 
from the radio as a classroom teaching 
aid was launched in February by the 
Wisconsin School of the Air according 
to H. B. McCarty, director. A one-day 
workshop-demonstration program was 
planned for each county in cooperation 
with the county school superintendent. 
The four counties selected for the first 
sessions in February were: La Crosse, 
Monroe, Vernon, and Crawford. If 
these experimental meetings prove suc- 
cessful, the plan will be extended to 
include other counties of the state. 

The February workshops concen- 
trated on the “Let’s Draw” art series 
which is one of the current Wisconsin 
School of the Air broadcasts. James 
Schwalbach, creator and director of 
“Let’s Draw”, and Arlene McKellar, 
assistant director of the Sehool of the 
Air, conducted the meetings. 


“Better Schools” Film Used 


The documentary film, “Better 
Schools for Rural Wisconsin,” has had 
128 individual bookings from June 
through December, 1948. This color 
film was produced by the U. W. Bureau 
of Visual Education through a grant 
made by the Milwaukee Journal. In a 
clear-cut, forceful fashion the current 
issue of the one-room rural school ver- 
sus the central school is sent forth. 


Ingraham Addresses Educators 


Mark Ingraham, dean of the U. W. 
College of Letters and Science ad- 
dressed a joint dinner meeting of the 
U. W. School of Education. Pi Lambda 
Theta, and Phi Delta Kappa on “The 
University Past as a Mirror for Her 
Future”, Feb. 17. 


Brown Heads Western School 


Earl D. Brown, secretary of the 
Madison board of education for 15 
years, resigned his position to become 
superintendent of the McKinley Home 
for Boys at Van Nuys, Calif. After 
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graduating from the University of 
Wisconsin he taught at Fond du Lac, 
Cambridge, and Janesville before re- 
turning to Madison in 1931 as principal 
of the Nakoma School. Mr. Brown was 
succeeded by Wilbur N. McDaniels, as- 
sistant in the Department in Child 
Study and Service and president of the 
Madison Education Association. 


Oneida Teachers Honor Reed 


Jesse M. Reed, who recently com- 
pleted 25 years as county superintend- 
ent of schools, was honored at a dinner 
at Rhinelander on Feb. 11 by the 
Oneida County Teachers Association. 
In recognition for his “outstanding 
contribution and faithful service to the 
development of education in the 
county” he was presented a life mem- 
bership in the NEA by Otis Winchester 


Sn 
Sickness - Accidents 


sore Ugly “Things 








In addition to countless hours of agony and pain, 


of Minoqua, president of the County 
Association. Tributes were paid to Mr. 
Reed by several county, state, and na- 
tional educational leaders. 


Hanson Starts Scholia 


M. G. Hanson, supervising principal 
of the Winter Public Schools, has de- 
vised a means of keeping the citizens 
of the community informed about the 
schools through Scholia. It contains 
five pages of material about policies 
and news of the schools. Perhaps many 
a misunderstanding about the schools 
would not exist if a means were always 
used to keep the public informed. 


Miss Spratt Teaches 40 Years 


In the Jan. 14 issue of the Sheboygan 
Press, Sarah Spratt receives recogni- 
tion for her 40 years of teaching kin- 











millions of dollars of income are lost every year 


through sickness and accident. 


As a Wisconsin teacher you have the opportunity 
to spare yourself possible loss of income through 


sickness or accident. Your W.E.A. Group Insurance 








gives you this protection. If you are a member, do 


not fail to renew your needed protection. If you are 


not a member, for information write to the 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


or 


Washington National Insurance 
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dergarten at Sheboygan Falls. Accom- 
panying a picture of Miss Spratt and 
her present class is an interesting 
account of the changes which have 
taken place in schools since she began 
teaching in 1908 and a few of the many 
experiences which she has had. The 
article reveals some of the philosophy 
of Miss Spratt and her techniques in 
handling difficult cases of child be- 
havior. In the course of the 40 years 
she has started many a Sheboygan 
Falls youth on the road to education 
and success. 


James Heads Schoolmasters 


H. Thomas James, superintendent of 
schools at Augusta, was elected presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Schoolmasters Club at a meeting in 
Eau Claire, Feb. 2. Other officers for 
the year are Newell Qualle, principal 
of Thorn Public Schools, vice president, 
and Mrs. Charles Kessler of Eau Claire 
STC, secretary-treasurer. 


PTA Observes Founder’s Day 


The Fond du Lac Central Council of 
Parent-Teachers Association observed 
Founder’s Day, Feb. 9, with an appro- 
priate program and talk entitled: “The 
Unfinished Business in American Edu- 
cation” by Paul J. Misner, superintend- 
ent of schools at Glencoe, Ill. In out- 


- lining the essentials of a good educa- 


tional program the speaker emphasized 
the importance of qualified teachers to 
perform a highly professional type of 
service for the education of children 
from day to day just as adults expect 
the best type of service from other pro- 
fessional people. He pointed out that a 
12-month program is very valuable 
and greatly improves educational op- 
portunity. Referring to adult education 
Mr. Misner said, “We must not forget 
that adult education is just as neces- 
sary as education for children.” 


Washington Co. Teachers Meet 


The Washington County Teachers 
Association and the ‘office of county 
superintendent sponsored the annual 
mid-winter teachers conference at West 
Bend, Feb. 11. Speakers for the session 
included Fred Holt, superintendent of 
schools at West Bend, Roy Ihlenfeldt 
of the State Department, E. T. Mc- 
Swain, head of the Department of Edu- 
cation of Northwestern University, and 
Irene Hildebrand of Milwaukee, former 
teacher in schools for American chil- 
dren in Austria. 


Point Assn. Entertains Boards 


The Stevens Point Teachers Associa- 
tion entertained the members of the 
board of education and the vocational 
board at the American Legion club- 
rooms, Feb. 3. Norton E. Masterson, 
president of the board of education and 
members of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion for the Improvement of Education, 
explained the work and accomplish- 
ments of the commission. Gladys Van 
Arsdale, an instructor at the Central 
State Teachers College who returned 
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in September from a two-year leave of 
absence, told of her experiences as an 
American teacher of American children 
in Germany. Paul M. Vincent, president 
of the Association, welcomed the guests 
and introduced the speakers and special 
features of the evening’s program. 


Teacher’s Place is KEA Topic 


“The Teacher and the Community 
was the topic of a panel discussion at 
the February meeting of the Kenosha 
Education Association. Members of the 
panel selected by Florence Caswell of 
the Program Committee included Jo- 
seph Hamelink, representing the board 
of education; Signe Corneliusen, repre- 
senting school supervision; J. C. 


Chapel, principal of the Washington 
Junior High School; Winifred Farley, 
counselor; Mathilda Hansen, high 
school teacher; and Warren Soeteber, 
Lincoln Elementary School faculty. 
Arthur Fenske acted as moderator. 


“It Happened in Biology” 


The January number of The Cru- 
sader, the monthly publication of the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, contains a fascinating and inter- 
esting narrative of how biology became 
an avenue to better health and citizen- 
ship. It is a story acted by four stu- 
dents from Wisconsin high schools who 
in their study of health began to ask 
searching questions about their Town’s 
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be emphasized to every Student. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS | 


The rising cost of school expenses neces- 
sitates Economy wherever possible. 


The use of Book Covers directly affects the pocketbook of 


every taxpayer in your community. 


Reducing Waste and Increasing Length of Service should | 











made of wear-resisting, waterproof and weatherproof ma- 


terial have for over 50 years demonstrated that their use 


adds from one to three years to the lives of the school books 


they protect. 


Anticipate the increased expense of Textbooks by pro- 


Miles C. Holden, President 
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Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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milk supply. Their testing of milk sam- 
ples purchased at the village store led 
them to interview the garage owner 
and manager who was also the village 
health officer. In turn the students vis- 
ited the State Department of Health 
in Madison, the State Department of 
Agriculture, and the Dairy Department 
of the University of Wisconsin to learn 
first hand about the State’s progress in 
curbing the spread of tuberculosis. 
Many prominent state officers play 
their part in the narrative. Back home 
it all adds up to a standard milk ordi- 
nance being adopted by the village 
board and a recognition of the students 
for their enterprise. The Crusader 
contains an abundance of photographs 
of the four students in the course of 
their investigation together with many 
prominent citizens who have contrib- 
uted to the campaign for better health 
through more sanitary food. 


News and Previews Makes Debut 


To acquaint members of the staff of 
the U. W. School of Education with 
the thinking, planning and activities of 
professional colleagues, News and Pre- 
views made its first appearance as a 
monthly publication in January. John 
Guy Fowlkes, dean of the School of 
Education, states in the first issue that 
“an effective teacher education program 
requires the synchronizing of all our 
professional activities.” Its eight pages 
are filled with accounts of department 
activities and news about the profes- 
sional staff. The Publicity Committee 
is composed of LeRoy Peterson, chair- 
man, Clifford Liddle, and Marvin Rife. 


Tax Picture Published by PTA 


The recent release of the WEA show- 
ing that the “tax pie’. accompanying 
the local tax bill does not give an accu- 
rate picture of the cost of education 
was published in the February Wis- 
consin Parent-Teacher. The WEA ap- 
preciates the assistance of the Parent- 
Teacher to correct the misunderstand- 
‘ing which frequently develops from the 
partial tax picture which is annually 
presented to the taxpayer. 


Eye Surveys Indiana Schools 


Glenn G. Eye, director of the Prac- 
tice Teaching and Laboratory School 
of the U. W. School of Education, has 
been helping the State of Indiana eval- 
uate the Hoosier secondary schools. 
Serving as consultant for Indiana’s 
secondary school survey committee, he 
has assisted in writing and editing the 
Indiana School Study Committee’s Re- 
port just off the press. 


Neenah Men Plan Forum Series 


The Neenah Association of Men 
Teachers is conducting a series of five 
programs on “Community Contacts” 
instituted by the Executive Board un- 
der the direction of Ivan Williams, 
president of the Association. At the 
second of the series Norman Jansen, 
training director of Kimberly-Clark 
explained the organization of the firm’s 
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training program, its objectives and 
problems. The first program was on the 
subject “What Industry Expects of 
the Schools” by Joe Fagot of the Mara- 
thon Corporation. John Gundlach and 
Kenneth Beger serve as co-chairman 
of the roundtable discussions. 


History of Horicon 


Walter R. Bussewitz, retired super- 
intendent of schools of Horicon and 
Allie E. Freeman for 38 years a teacher 
in Horicon, most of them as kinder- 
garten director and now city librarian, 


have collaborated in writing The His- 
tory of Horicon. Sponsored by the 
Horicon Rotary Club the events and 
progress of the last hundred years are 
preserved for future generations. In 
addition to the interestingly written 
narrative of the development of the 
community from the appearance of the 
first white settler to the present day, 
the history contains numerous photo- 
graphs of people who have made the 
city and the many activities which have 
been the life of the community. The 
cost of the History is $2.12 postpaid. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 







8 New 
**HOW-TO-DO-IT”’ 
Booklets 


Just published by 
Film Council of America 


With teacher and parent groups all over the 
country evidencing a constantly growing interest in 
audio-visual education on a cooperative community level, 
perhaps the Film Council of America might be able to 
help you help your school, P. T. A. or community. 


The Film Council is at your service on a 
community level as a non-profit, non- 
political ‘clearing house’’ for 

coordinating the efforts of producers, 


distributors, and users of cultural, 


training, and educational films. Whatever your problems 
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Here are the 8 titles in the series: 

e ‘*HOW TO OBTAIN AND SCREEN FILMS FOR COM- 
MUNITY vuse’’—on selecting, ordering, booking 
films; distributor lists, etc. 

e ‘HOW TO EVALUATE FILMS FOR COMMUNITY USE” 
—analysis of problems of community groups 

e ‘How TO CONDUCT A SURVEY OF COMMUNITY 
FILM NEEDS AND RESOURCES’ ’— questionnaires, lists 
of group activities, etc. 


e ‘*HOW TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT COMMUNITY 


FILM WORKSHOPS’ ’—to increase utilization of films, 
technical skill 
@ ‘SHOW TO ORGANIZE A FILM FESTIVAL’ ’— helps 


for planning showings, selecting films, etc. 

e ‘SHOW TO CONDUCT A COMMUNITY FILM FORUM” 
— methods of planning discussion meetings with 
films as basis of forum 

e ‘‘HOW TO ORGANIZE A COMMUNITY FILM INFOR- 
MATION CENTER’’— material and information to 
help you locally 

e ‘‘HOW TO FORM A FILM COUNCIL’’ with lists of 
existing councils, constitutions, etc. 





or questions about films, here’s an 


authentic, reliable source for answers. 


The Film Council's eight new booklets, 
with clear, simple information are each 
designed to aid in a particular phase of 
film use for school, club, and commu- 
nity. They are offered at a cost of 15¢ 
each, or the complete set of 8 for $1, 
postpaid. 

If further interested, just write directly to 
Film Council of America, 6 West 
Ontario Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 








Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality for real 


chewing satisfaction. 
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Home Ec. Visiting Day, April 30 


Omicron Nu, Phi Upsilon Omicron, 
and Euthenics Club, three student or- 
ganizations in the U. W. Home Eco- 
nomics Department, are again sponsor- 
ing a high school visiting day, April 30. 
Exhibits illustrating the types of work 
carried on in the Home Economics De- 
partment will be shown in the Home 
Economics Building, followed by a tour 
of the campus and a luncheon at the 
Memorial Union at one o’clock. Imme- 
diately after the luncheon there will be 
a short program and a fashion show. 


. Invitations will be mailed to junior and 


senior high schools within a reasonable 


radius of Madison. Registration will be 
at nine o’clock in the Home Economics 
Building. 


Platteville STC News 


Russell Hill, an alumnus of Platte- 
ville STC, began teaching in the Eng- 
lish Department at the start of the 
second semester. .. . Headline speakers 
for the annual Farmers’ Short Course, 
March 2-4 included Asher Hobson and 
Dean R. K. Forker of the UW college 
of agriculture, and Clifford Lord, direc- 
tor of the State Historical Society. 
V. E. Nylin, head of the Platteville 
STC college of agriculture division, di- 


rected the course for the eighth con- 
secutive year. Florence Nylin, home 
economics teacher, planned the wom- 
en’s program. . . . John Wooldridge, 
chemistry teacher, has been named 
counselor of men to succeed E. M. Ed- 
mondson who has served as acting 
counselor for the past 18 months. Mr. 
Edmondson was appointed head of the 


. junior college division last fall. 


Rural Teachers Adopt Code 


The Manitowoc County Rural Edu- 
cation Association adopted an 18-point 
code of ethics at their annual winter 
meeting at the County Normal School, 





National Association of 


"Teachers Agencies 


No TEACHER can afford to overlook the excellent, personal service rendered by private agencies. 


ADMINISTRATORS go to private agencies for help in the employment of teachers. They know that 
for over 100 years teachers agencies have been of invaluable service to the schools of the country. 





T racuErs should guide capable youth into the profession. Since the future of our country depends 
largely on our schools it is absolutely necessary that we have good teachers. 


ALL our 68 members subscribe to a Code of Ethics which sets forth high standards. Although in 


competition with one another, all cooperate to work for the best interests of the schools. 





Albert Teachers Agency 


Paul Albert, Mer. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Established 1885 


Hughes Teachers Agency 
Henry D. Hughes, Mgr. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Ill 





Clark-Brewer Teacher’s Agency 

R, F. Fletcher, Mer. 

64 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
67th Year 

Kansas City New York 


Minneapolis Spokane 2 


Minnesota Teachers Agency 
Ss. J. Hansen, Mer. 
Olive J. Lundquist, Assoc. Mgr. 
1254 Plymouth Bidz. 
14th Year 
All Upper Midwest and Western States 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
H. S. Simmons, M. A. Mer. 


509-511 Palace Bidg. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


67th Year 
Central & Western States & Alaska 


Parker Teachers Agency 
George R. Ray, Mer. 
410 Insurance Bidz. 


Established 1902 


Madison 3, Wis. 





Clinton Teachers Agency 
Cc. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 
Clinton, Iowa 
30th Year 
Central & Western States 


Schummers School Service 
“Your Friendly Teachers Agency” 
J. P. Murphy, Mer. 
910 Lumber Exchange 
At. 6389 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Fisk Teachers Agency 
Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Mgr. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Service is Nationwide 


Western Teachers Exchange 
Perley E. Brye, Mgr. 
Thelma M. Davis, Asst. Mgr. 
215 Plymouth Bidz. 
Specialized Placement Service 
Midwest, Rocky Mountain, Pacific States and Alaska 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Huff Teachers Agency 
E. L. Huff, Mgr. 
2120 Gerald Avenue 
34 Years Placement Service Throughout the West, 
also Alaska and Hawaii 


Missoula, Mont. 








Westmore Teachers Agency 
“For WESTERN positions, join WESTMORE” 
Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Mgr. 


Old Nat'l Bank Bldg 
36th Year 


Spokane, Wash. 
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TRAGIC for Julius Caesar were the Ides 
of March 44 B.C. May the 15th of March, 
A.D. 1949 be less disastrous as You meet 
Uncle Sam’s procurator. 

PITS 


BOYCOTT—“‘Since 1880:<name of first 
well-known victim of process, an Irish 
land agent, Captain Boycott,” elucidates 
Tue Winston Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion. March 17—a great day to recall the 
many “processes” so effectively started 
by the Irish. nw 

A.A.S.A.—With three sectional meetings, 
how many textbooks will a school admin- 


istrator examine? At one exhibit, an es- | 


timate was heard that each teacher 
handled 15.32 books and requested 
that 3.1416 be sent to her principal. 
OPP 
WHO are the world’s ten greatest novelists 
and what ten novels are the greatest ? W. 
Somerset Maugham states his judgment in 
a new series by Winston. What is your 
opinion? rw? 
COLLEGES.all over the country! Yes, yet 
twenty per cent of all college students are 
enrolled in merely twenty - universities. 
OPP 
PRE-PRIMERS should contain easy material 
to establish correct left-to-right eye move- 
ment and return eye sweep from the end 
of one line to the beginning of another. 
Easy Growtu In Reapine Pre-Primers 
were designed to develop all reading skills. 
What about the Pre-Primers you use? 
PAI 
ABOVE average: Estimated number of 
marriages per year for 1940-1950 period 
is 1,705,000; but in 1946 there were 
2,285,000 and in 1947, 2,000,000. No 
wonder Wepp1nG Etiquette CoMPLETE 
by Mrs. Logan Bentley proves a con- 
sistent best-seller. 
PPI™ 
VIDEO: Are barrooms winning new clien- 
tele through television? No—according to 
most recent statistics, almost 4 out of 5 
sets are installed in private homes. 

PPP 
INTERNATIONAL lan- gga HO*ERS ag 
guage—is it Espe- 
ranto? Anglic? Latin? 
Ne—No—Non! The 
answer is algebra, says 
Daniel W. Snader, au- 
thor of the new AL- 
GEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


1010. ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 







Los Angeles 15 Toronto 
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Jan. 22. The code makes it unethical 
for teachers to break 4 contract and 
calls for fair salary schedules. LaVerne 
Manlick of Hillside School, newly 
elected president of the Association, 
was authorized to appoint a legislative 
committee to study and act on meas- 
ures proposed in the current legis- 
lature. 


Waupaca Features School Film 


The annual mid-winter meeting of 
the Waupaca County Teachers Asso- 
ciation was held at the Marson Hotel 
in Clintonville, Thursday evening, 
Jan. 20. The highlight of the program 
which followed dinner was the show- 
ing of the film, “Better Schools for 
Rural Wisconsin”, which contrasts 
school conditions in many areas of 
rural Wisconsin with those where dis- 
trict reorganization has been carried 
out. The 70 members who were in at- 
tendance expressed much interest in 
the program presented. 


Stout Institute News 


William Baker, chairman of the 
graphics art department of the college, 
has been named chairman of the pro- 
fessional problems committee of the 
National Association for Printing Edu- 
cation. The committee formulates and 
recommends improvements in printing 
instruction. ... E. G. Williamson, dean 
of students at the University of Minne- 
sota, spoke Feb. 22 to honorary organi- 
zations on the campus. Mr. Williamson 
discussed “The Role of the Teacher in 
Pupil Development.” .. . More than 40 
members of the Industrial Arts club of 
the University of Minnesota, and the 
advisers of the club, visited Stout, Feb. 
15, for an all-day study of college shops 
and classrooms. Members attended a 
luncheon sponsored by the Stout Typo- 
graphical society, who acted as hosts 
for the event. . . . Stout’s chapter of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron, national honor- 
ary home economics organization, met 
with the Phi U chapter of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota to celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of the Minnesota group’s 
charter. 


Wisconsin at St. Louis 


Several Wisconsin educators at- 
tended and participated in the pro- 
grams at the AASA convention in St. 
Louis Feb. 27—-Mar. 2. Shirley Cooper, 
UW associate professor of education, 
was chairman of the section consider- 
ing the question “Problems of School 
District Reorganization Involving Ur- 
ban, Suburban, and Rural Territory”. 
Lowell Goodrich, Milwaukee superin- 
tendent of schools, appeared in the 
panel discussion on “Public Relations 
Problems and Practices”. In the section 
dealing with the question “Do We Need 
a New Program for Teacher Educa- 
tion?” William ©. Giese, Racine super- 
intendent of schools and chairman of 
the Teacher Education Committee of 
the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program, presented the prin- 
cipal address. F. E. Conner, Kenosha 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


By Mueller and Robertson. A 
common sense health book with a 


personal style, written directly to 
the student. This text is short. It 


can be completely covered in the 
time usually allotted, but it con- 
tains every essential called for by 
the average health course. Excel- 
lent end-of-chapter material. Clear 
illustrations and diagrams. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


By Sanders. Second edition of a 
successful new biology. Improved 
illustrations and added self-pro- 
nouncing glossary. Teacher's 
Guide ready now. Workbook pub- 
lished this spring. This new 
workbook .is outstanding. It con- 
tains 60 varied assignments, spe- 
cial home projects, and a fine sec- 
tion on the microscope. Useable 
with any text. 


PHYSICS 


A BASIC SCIENCE 


By Burns, Verwiebe, and Hazel. 
New edition of an outstanding 
physics text. Brings the book up- 
to-date in all developments. New 
editions of Workbook, Laboratory 
Manual, and Teacher’s Guide. 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


By Hogg, Alley, and Bickel. 
New second edition of text and 
laboratory manual. Industrial ap- 
plications still emphasized. Recent 
discoveries included. Excellent 
new tables. 


VAN NOSTRAND 


250 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 3 


Wisconsin Representative 


W. L. Kraus, Hartland 
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superintendent of schools, was chair- 
man. Several Badger educators ap- 
peared on the sectional programs as 
interrogators to quiz the speakers and 
to present new angles to the discus- 
sions. 

R. A. Walker of the University of 
Wisconsin, presided at the first general 
session of the National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association, and 
A. S. Barr, UW school of education and 
vice president of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education, pre- 
sided at the general session of that 
organization. 





NECROLOGY 


Helen E. Davis for many years a 
geography teacher at East High Schooi 
in Madison, died at her home on Feb. 19 
after a long illness. 

xk Oe 

Ellen Sabin, 98, former president of 
Milwaukee-Downer College, died at 
Madison on Feb. 2. She served as 
Downer president from 1895 until her 
retirement in 1921. Born at Sun Prairie, 
Wis., Nov. 29, 1850, Miss Sabin en- 
tered the University of Wisconsin at 
the age of 15. After three years in the 
University she began teaching at Sun 
Prairie town school. Her first school 
administrative position was achieved in 
1869 when she became principal of the 
Fourth Ward School in Madison. In 
1872 she moved to Oregon. Her pro- 











This summer come to Minnesota—more than 1000 subjects 
of study are offered covering every field of education and 
scientific interest. This great University offers an attractive 
program of extra-curricular activities including physical 
recreation in many forms, outstanding musical and dra- 
matic programs, stimulating lectures on a variety of 
subjects, and many interesting social events. In connection 
with the Territorial Centennial, special emphasis will be 











motions in education led to her ap- 
pointment as superintendent of schools 
in Portland in 1887, the first woman 
superintendent. Four years after she 
became president of Downer, the col- 
lege was merged with the Milwaukee 
Female Academy. In 1928 the Ellen C. 
Sabin Science Hall was dedicated at 
Milwaukee-Downer. The following year 
the state branches of the AAUW estab- 
lished the Ellen C. Sabin fellowship 
fund to assist women with college de- 
grees toward further research. Miss 
Sabin was active in several women’s 
organizations in Wisconsin. 
* Oe * 


Anna Gossel, 68, a retired teacher 
at West Bend, died suddenly on Jan. 26. 
At the time of her retirement a year 
ago she had been teacher for almost a 
half of a century. Miss Gossel began 
teaching at 17 at a Washington County 
rural school and went to West Bend in 
1900. Except for a year in Idaho she 
taught third grade continuously since 
then. 

* * * 

F. E. Mitchell, 87, faculty member at 
Oshkosh STC for 36 years before his 
retirement in 1933, died at his home, 
Jan. 26. He had been head of the col- 
lege’s geography department and wrote 
several books on geography and 
geology. 

xk * * 

Alice March a former teacher in the 

Kenosha Public Schools died in the 


Schullsburg, Wis., hospital on Jan. 1, 
following a long illness. She began her 
teaching career in the elementary 
grades in 1905. Later she taught pen- 
manship and spelling in The Washing- 
ton Junior High School. From 1923 to 
the time of her retirement in 1931 she 
was supervisor of spelling and pen- 
manship in all city elementary grades. 
After retirement she carried on eve- 
ning school work with the Kenosha Vo- 
cational School. 


* 


Alice Callan, principal of the Long- 
fellow Elementary School of Ripon, 
died in the tragic fire which destroyed 
the Grand Hotel in Ripon on Feb. 1. 
She had given 41 years of faithful 
service to the Ripon Public Schools. A 
resolution passed by the Board of Edu- 
cation expressed the high esteem in 
which Miss Callan was held in these 
words: “We .. . acclaim and honor 
her as an outstanding educator, an in- 
spirational teacher, a commendable 
civic leader, and a moral force in the 
community.” 

* * * 


Mildred M. Berger, 42, commercial 
teacher in the Kenosha High School 
and a former teacher at Wilmot and 
Manawa, Wis., died after a lingering 
illness in Kenosha, Jan. 25. Besides her 
school work she was active in Scout 
Work, numerous clubs, and insurance 
work. 
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higher education. 
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MINNESOTA 
SESSION 


given to the regional history, geography, economics, and 
culture of the Northwest, with the usual special courses 
and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary and 


Teaching staff numbers more than 900 including many 
educators of national and international renown. Libraries 
and laboratories offer outstanding opportunity for grad- 
uate work and research. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 13 and 14. Second term registration, Monday, July 25. Write now for 


complete bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ean of Summer Session. 920 Administration Building. 


MINNESOTA 


14, MINNESOTA 
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THE LATEST BOOKS & wives 0 TEACHERS 


Literature and Life in America 
Literature and Life in England 


These books by Dudley Miles and 
Robery C. Pooley are revisions of the 
popular American and English litera- 
ture anthologies which are part of the 
publisher’s Literature and Life Pro- 
gram for high schools. Revised con- 
temporary sections in each present the 
many aspects of the current literary 
scene—the novel, the short story, 
drama in the theater and on the air, 
poetry, biography, and the personal 
essay. Twentieth-century writings oc- 
cupy one fourth or more of each book, 
and reading lists and background ma- 
terials in each volume reflect the im- 
portant developments in ‘recent years. 
Correlated Student’s Guides are avail- 
able for both books. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
List $2.80 and $3.00 


Living on Our Earth 


This is the third in the series of 
geographies aimed to teach the range 
of human cultures from the simple to 
the complex in areas chosen to illus- 
trate representative regions. Although 
Our Earth and Using Our Earth, the 
first two of the series, presented simple 
geographic facts and principles, Living 
on Our Earth may be used as a first 
text. It begins by teaching facts about 
some of the most primitive people and 
about the most primitive methods of 
making a living in some parts of the 
world. Considerable space is devoted to 
the countries of China and Japan and 
the part geography plays in their 
standard of living. The final section 
deals with trade between countries of 
the modern world, and the reason and 
necessity for such trade. Beautiful 
color photographs and black and white 
pictures and maps create an interest in 
the text and widen the pupils horizons. 
Living on Our Earth was written by 
Gertrude Whipple, supervisor of read- 
ing, Detroit Public Schools, and. asso- 
ciate professor of education, Wayne 
University, and Preston E. Jones, pro- 
fessor of geography, Syracuse Uni 
versity. 

The Macmillan Co. 


Pupil Personnel Service 


The philosophy throughout Pupil 
Personnel Service. is based on the idea 
that pupil personnel work is merely in- 
dividualized education, or a scientific 
approach to education, and should be 
integrated as rapidly as possible with 
the regular school program. It repre- 
sents the thinking and experience of 
eight specialists in the fields of public 


school and college guidance. Besides 
the discussion of rating devices, 
achievement reports, and reports to 


parents there are special chapters with 
emphasis placed on mental hygiene, 
leisure time, and physical health. The 
book will be very useful to anyone who 
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has an interest in and a responsibility 
for guidance. 


International Textbook Co. $3.75 


Tieg—Adams Social Studies 


The Stories about Linda and Lee and 
Your Town and Mine, both by Eleanor 
Thomas, are just off the press. These 
are the first in the social studies series 
edited by Ernest W. Tiegs, editor-in- 
chief of- the California Test Bureau, 
and Fay Adams, professor of education 
of the University of California. The 
Stories about Linda and Lee ($1.68) is 
a series of color pictures about the 
lives of typical five-and six-year olds. 
In color pictures and narrative Your 
Town and Mine ($2.56) brings home to 
the pupil how people depend on each 
other to produce the things they need. 
Both books are builders of good citizen- 
ship. 

Ginn & Co. 


Mathematics We Use 


For the junior high school grades the 
three books of Mathematics We Use 
are aimed (1) to produce skilled ma- 
nipulation of numbers, together with 
an understanding of procedures, and 
(2) to accustom the pupil to applying 
these procedures to socially significant 
uses. Book III being for grade nine 
(beginning algebra) supplies a modu- 
lated course, part algebra and part 
general mathematics with evidence of 
making the labor seem worthwhile. 
Brueckner, Grossnickle and Bedford 
are well known in the field of mathe- 
matics. 

The John C. Winston Co. 
Books I and II—$1.23, Book III—$1.44 


Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 


index. 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
att 


At your finger tips, essential on 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, fromevery field F 
of human activity. Alpha- 

betical arrangement. § 
1,736 pages, with thumb 
index. 










































Both books have been prepared 
pes same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 












The Record of Mankind 


The Record of Mankind by A. Wes- 
ley Roehm and Morris R. Buske of Oak 
Park Township High School, Oak Park, 
Ill., Hutton Webster of Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Edgar B. Wesley of the 
Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is an up-to-date 
revision of many parts of World Civ- 
ilization by Webster and Wesley. It has 
been rewritten in the light of present 
day knowledge and has incorporated 
the lastest means of making it read- 
able, interesting, and attractive. New 





THE REVISED 


SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


WE SEE, Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN, Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR, Grade 1 
WINTER COMES AND GOES, 2 
THE SEASONS PASS, 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 4 
HOW AND WHY EXPER ‘NTS 5 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS gs 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8 


Activity Books 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Teachers’ Manuals 


oct 


SER IRAR 





PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys . . . 7 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures . . 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment . 9 


PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America . .11 
PROSE AND POETRY of England . .12 


Activity Books 
Write for information. 
Represented by W. E. GRAVES 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


Teachers’ Manuals 


7 oR A Cows 
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WANTED 


Teachers Who Wish to Command 
, High Salaries 


Nationally known organization needs 
teachers capable of earning $10,000 a 
year—and up—in contacting school ad- 
ministrators. Teachers with sales quali- 
fications best suited to a place on our 
executive sales staff. Address reply, 
stating background, qualifications, to 


Kenneth B. Butler & Associates 


Mendota, Illinois 








Enjoyable Earning 


Summer Salesmen ENJOY helping 
to put DENOYER-GEPPERT Geog- 
raphy Maps and Globes, Citizenship, 
History or Nature Study Charts in 
Schools. It is a worth-while service and 
pays well, too. For full information 
Write NOW to 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





The Interamerican Summer School 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 
6th Session, July 4-August 12 
Spanish Conversation with PRI- 
VATE tutors; formalized classes; 
activities. M. A. degree. All Mex- 
ican faculty. Incorporated Dept. 
of University Studies, Mexico. 
G.I. approved. Lodging in private 
homes. Bulletin. 
DONALD CUSTER 
Box W-413, Salida, Colorado 











MEXICO 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


3rd Session 

July 29 — August 25 
Conducted in MEXICO CITY, 
TAXCO and ACAPULCO. 
Interlude of Study and Travel at 
a very low cost. 

For further information: 

PROF. J. E. ANGULO 

825 W. Second Street 
Wichita, Kansas 

















Application Photos 


YOUR Photo must accompany Appli- 
cations. It helps to secure better 
positions. The same quality that won 
National Awards for us, is assured. 
We supp!y photos for thousands of 
teachers every year. 

Send a finished portrait, not proofs. 

50 Reproductions $2.50 Size 2%x3% 

25 Reproductions $1.50 Size 24%.x 3% 

12 Reproductions $1.25 Size 2%x3% 
Semi-Matte finish if available, or 
High-Gloss finish. Specify as desired. 
Send remittance with Order to your 

Agency, or to 


THE PHOTO MILL 


1511 Hennepin Av. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 











material has been added on Latin 
America and the Far East. 


D.C. Heath & Co. $3.60 


Large Was Our Bounty 

The 1948 Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development is a guide to action for 
the development and use of our natural 





YOURS for the asking 


To be the first in your school with 
the new teaching ideas, watch the ad- 
vertising column in Wisconsin Journal 
of Education. You will always save 
time by using the advertisers’ own cou- 
pons. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in ordering several items. 


37c Famous Festivals of America wall 
mural. Accordion folded. 8 feet 
long. Lithographed in full color 
from natural color photographs. 
Shows 10 famous festivals in 
America with brief historical back- 
ground on each. Includes lesson 
topics with details on many other 
festivals and pageants in all parts 
of the country. One to a teacher. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

38c “Railroads at Work”. A 72-page 
booklet in colors containing all the 
pictures included in the Teachers’ 
Kit, with a brief story for each 
picture. Written in simple, direct 
language. Designed for distribution 
to pupils in classrooms where the 
Teachers’ Kit is used. Grades 1-3, 
Picture appreciation; grades 4-up, 
reading. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

39c “Continuous Revision at Comp- 
ton’s” is a behind the scene story 
of the efforts made to keep an en- 
cyclopedia up-to-date. Informative 
booklet, recommended for English, 
Journalism and Library classes. 
(F. E. Compton & Company) 

43c “Profits Mean Progress For Every- 
one” is an illustrated booklet set- 
ting forth the 1948 business results 
of a large corporation. A simple 
explanation of the way in which 
profits benefit everyone and are 
used for the best interest of em- 
ployees, customers, and stockhold- 
ers. Not an accounting presenta- 
tion, but a straightforward story 
of free enterprise in action. (Inter- 
national Harvester Company) 


resources. Early chapters paint the 
dark picture of man’s wastefulness of 
our resources on which our civilization 





CLAYOLA 


—a Genuinely Creative Medium 


Even under extremes of heat and cold, the 
smooth firmness of Clayola remains inde- 
structible. Harmless, waterproof, stainless, 


Clayola never ruffles or pulls apart, and 


may be used over and over again without 


losin its plasticity or becoming rancid. 


14 lb.to5 lb. bricks, 


available in 9 soft, 


mellow colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Crayon and Other 
Gold Medal Products 


aker f Crayola 

















USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 








37¢ 38¢ 39¢ 43¢ 
eae REE re cee ee a a gl de 
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School address_______----- et ee ee ae 
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e Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone HAr. 7-2642 





TWO NEW GAMES 
Interesting! Fascinating! 

Know your own Country. Play United 
States “GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATIONS.” 
Postpaid $1.95. Helpful in classroom. 
Good for Home & School. Exciting for 
ALL. Upper Grades & Adults. 

“MONOSYLLABLES’’—a spelling Game 
... $95. Ages 6-12 yrs. Children Like It. 
"Tis Fun! 

Both games sent on approval. Agents 
& canvassers solicited. Write for infor- 
mation. 

Address: 

The JOHNSTON Educational Games 

Venice, California 


EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc. 
Imported Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with Pocketknife. 
Endorsed by Professionals & Schools! 
Send for Our Price Lists, 
and Descriptive Literature 


Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc, 
16 





depends. Step by step the Yearbook 
Committee points out the principles in- 
volved and some of the best practices 
being followed by some schools through- 
out the country. 


National Education Association $2.50 


Correction 


We may have given you the wrong 
impression of the scope of The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, A History, 1848-1825 
in the note which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary Journal, Volume I actually takes 
the history up to the administration of 
Pres. Van Hise which began at about 
the turn of the century. Volume II will 
record the history to 1925. 


Introductory Radio 


H. J. Hicks, radio and science in- 
structor at Central High School, St. 
Louis, and formerly radio engineer at 
the Aircraft Radio Laboratory at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, has pre- 
pared a text designed for beginning 
high classes in radio. It presents all 
phases of the subject, beginning with 
magnetism and electricity and includ- 
ing radio construction and repair, and 
the how and why of radio repair prob- 
lems. The book includes the servicing 
of FM receivers and a chapter on tele- 
vision. 

The McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.20 


Chips Off the Funny Bone 








159 E. 28th St., Dept. Q., NY 
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At Night They Part 

“I was so cold last night I couldn’t 
sleep.” 

“And did your teeth chatter?” 

“T don’t know, we don’t sleep to- 
gether.” 


A Skilled Diplomat 

Jimmy had returned from a party, 
and his mother, knowing his weakness, 
looked him straight in the eye and 
asked: 

“Are you sure you didn’t ask Mrs. 
Smith for a second piece of cake? 

To which he replied: 

“No, mother. I only asked her for 
the recipe so you could make some like 
it, and she gave me two pieces of her 
own accord.” 


That’s Telling "Em! 

The head of the house was reading 
a newspaper article very carefully. 
When he had come to the end he re- 
marked to his wife: ‘Do you know, 
dear, I think that the cleverness of the 
father often proves a stumbling-block 
to the son.” 

His wife heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Well, thank goodness,” she said, 
“our Bobby won’t have anything to fall 
over!” 


Getting Back 

Clerk (to manager of store): “When 
I sold that lamp why did you want me 
to bill him extra for the shade, electric 
cord and a bulb?” 

Manager: “Oh, he’s our local auto- 
mobile dealer.” 


TRAVEL BULLETIN 


Last call for European tours, all 
lengths, all prices, with a few openings 
left. Study tours, with or without col- 
lege credit, filling rapidly. Alaska open, 
22 days, $580 complete. Hawaii now 


booking at $811, including tax. Want a = 
short tour for spring vacation? Send us © 
your vacation dates. Summer folders ~ 
being printed, so send your requests for ~ 


summer offerings now. 
PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Evansville, Wisconsin 


Organized to serye Wisconsin teachers 


ADVENTURE TRAILS 


M Bicycle, motor, rail and steamer 
“ei adventure trips to. . . Europe, Mexico, 
16th YEAR Guatemala, South America, Canada and 
Alaska. Trips from $195. Exceptional itineraries, 
experienced leadership... .Reavest Booklet T}y9. 
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Unqualified 
Mrs. Jane: “Is Mrs. Smith an active 
member of the Women’s Sewing Club?” 
Mrs. Sofie: “Heavens no. She never 
has a word to say. She just sits there 
and sews.” 
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